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Prizegiving 


Sir Thomas Armstrong’s speech at prizegiving on 13 July carried 
the momentous news of his decision to retire at the end of the 
academic year 1967-8. It was characteristic that this should have 
been slipped in, unobtrusively, at the end of his speech, after 
he had dwelt at some length on two matters that have been close 
to his heart: the reconstitution of the Governing Bodies, and the 
revitalisation of the RAM library. He is himself such an eloquent 
speaker and so generous in his praise of others that any attempt 
at a tribute to him is bound to sound feeble and inadequate: 
moreover as General Bond reminded us two years ago, Sir 
Thomas's generosity in thanking others is proverbial, but because 
of his position he is all too rarely enabled to receive public 
acknowledgment of his own work. The welfare of the Academy 
as a whole, and of the students in particular, has always been a 
matter of prime concern for him, but | wonder how many people 
really know how deeply he is affected by the multifarious personal, 
professional and administrative problems that must present 
themselves continuously in such a complex institution as the 
Academy. Official tributes will come later, but in the meantime 
perhaps a humble colleague and friend may say what a privilege 
it has been to work with a Principal of such rare human qualities, 
and to say how sorely his presence will be missed next year. 


The prizegiving ceremony was held this year in the Duke’s Hall 
on Thursday, 13 July, with HRH The Duchess of Gloucester, 
President of the RAM, distributing the prizes and Sir Gilmour 
Jenkins proposing a vote of thanks. In a short recital Peter 
Cropper and Catherine Dubois played the Appassionato for violin 
and piano by Suk, Helen Greener sang songs by Purcell and Hook, 
accompanied by Robert Aldwinckle, and Rodney Smith played 
Debussy’s L'isle joyeuse. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong spoke as follows: ‘The year that has 
just passed has been a crucial one if not a critical one for the 
Royal Academy of Music, because it has seen important changes 
in the constitution under which the Academy has been adminis- 
tered for 145 years. In our original charter, which was drawn up 
by the Eleventh Earl of Westmorland, there were a Board of 
Directors and a Committee of Management, and important 
responsibilities resided with both these bodies. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the system was an ideal one for present-day 
conditions, and the Royal Academy has lost the active help of 
some able men because they felt that as Directors they had too 
little direct influence upon the management of the Academy. 
We think that under the new arrangement this weakness has been 
remedied. 

‘Proposals for revising the charter were made some two years 
ago, and complicated legal discussions have taken place about 
the possibility of making the changes that were desirable within 
the existing one. Our legal experts advised us that the changes 
could be made, for the time being at any rate, within the existing 
charter, and we felt that the purposes of the RAM would be best 
served if this method was adopted. As a result of these dis- 
cussions a new Board of Governors has now come into being, 
and each member of this board will be a Director of the Academy, 
so that although the concentration of authority has been achieved 
it has been possible to retain the structure of the constitution as 
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originally laid down in our charter. The new committee met 
yesterday for the first time and Sir Gilmour Jenkins was unani- 
mously elected to the chair. The discussions and meetings that 
have taken place in connection with these changes have been 
numerous and complex, and it will be understood that a great 
deal of work and responsibility has been thrown on the Secretary, 
Mr Creber, and | wish to refer with gratitude to his patience, 
efficiency and thoroughness in the management of all these 
negotiations. 

‘We were very unfortunate and very sad that at the climax of 
these changes General Bond, who had been for seventeen years 
the Chairman of the Committee of Management, became ill 
and had to lay down his responsibilities. For these important 
years General Bond has exerted a decisive and creative influence 
in our affairs. All who have worked with him have known that 
they were in the presence of a man of complete integrity and great 
courage, for whom the welfare of the Academy was a principal 
interest in life. Our debt to him is very great, and my colleagues 
and I have attempted to express to him the gratitude that is felt 
by all, and | hope that we shall still have further opportunity 
of doing this. Another man who has served our institution 
generously is also withdrawing from active responsibility at the 
end of this term. Sir Alan Lascelles, who has been a senior 
Director for many years, has decided to give up some of his 
public activities, and while remaining a Vice-President of the 
Royal Academy he will cease to be the Chairman of Directors. 
Sir Alan, whose experience of men and matters is long and inti- 
mate, has always been a lover of music and a servant of our 
art. He has a close knowledge not only of music but also of the 
life and problems of musicians, and since one of his daughters 
is a professional singer his insight into the special needs of 
musicians and music students is very close. He has been a very 
great help to me and he has been a regular and welcome visitor 
to our concerts. These two senior men have given me unstintingly 
the benefit of their experience and the privilege of their friendship, 
and | wish to express at this moment my gratitude and my sense 
of obligation, and my thankfulness that they are not severing 
their connections with the Academy but are remaining as Vice- 
Presidents. 

‘Among the important developments during the year has been 
the start of the building work on the premises in York Terrace 
which will house the library and the lodging of the new Principal, 
when one is appointed. For many years we have all felt that the 
library accommodation was seriously inadequate, and it is hardly 
too much to say that the provision of more suitable library facilities 
has been among our principal anxieties. It is only within the last 
two years that it has become possible to acquire the lease of 
two houses in York Terrace, and to embark upon the very large 
expenditure that will be necessary for the reconstruction process. 
The Committee of Management decided boldly but not without 
some anxiety some months ago that they would face the risks 
that were involved, and give tne necessary orders for the work to 
be undertaken. The structural alterations are now far advanced, 
and the plans devised by Mr Darlow, the architect, provide for a 
much more adequate amount of shelving space and storage room, . 
as well as reading rooms which we believe will be helpful to 
students working in the Academy. The upper part of the building 
will form a more adequate lodging for future Principals. We 
estimate that the cost of these alterations, when all is done, will 


amount to about £40,000, and a considerable part of this sum is 
being met from our own resources, thanks to the skilful plan- 
ning of the Treasurer, Mr Graham Wallace. 

‘We have, also, however, been fortunate enough to secure very 
generous assistance from private friends and from a number of 
trusts. The Leverhulme Trust gave us £4,500 to provide the salary 
for an expert cataloguer of music for a number of years; donations 
have been received from Lord Astor’s Trust, and from the Pilgrim 
Trust who have set aside £5,000 for the library equipment, and 
only this morning | heard in a telephone message from Hilary 
Macklin that the Gulbenkian Trust had generously set aside 
£10,000 for the general expenses of the library. We have also had 
£2,000 from an anonymous source, and with these gifts we think 
we can see our way to completing this project in the near future. 
When we have this library catalogued and set in order | am quite 
sure that we shall find many great treasures, some of which 
will be of the greatest interest to scholars and students of music. 
In the upper part of the houses there will be a residence for 
future Principals, suitable for a man with a family holding a public 
position. This is a very important factor, for when the time comes 
to appoint a new Principal the Academy will need to offer condi- 
tions that will be acceptable to a suitable person under present- 
day conditions. When I asked the Director of the Paris Conserva- 
toire what factors had induced him to resign the position at a 
comparatively early age, he replied, “Well you see | am a 
musician, and for the last few years | have been fout-a-fait 
sacrificié’. When the RAM comes to appoint a new Principal 
its choice will be restricted if it is not able to command the 
services of aman whois agood artist, andis assured of conditions 
that will enable him not only to be a good Principal but also to be 
a good musician making music with the students who are under 
his charge. 

‘I wish to refer now with sorrow to the deaths of a number of 
men and women whom most of you will remember, and some 
with special affection. Miss Aileen Hodgson died in June, Mr 
Eric Greene in December, Mr Norman Askew died in the same 
month; Miss Amy Neame, a member of the teaching staff of the 
Junior Exhibitioners, died in February. Miss Neame was a very 
brave woman. She went on teaching her Junior Exhibitioners in 
the RAM until the Saturday morning on which she said to Miss 
Dodds, “I am afraid that | will not be here next Saturday as | 
have to go into hospital for treatment.” She did not know, or 
at any rate did not tell us, that she was expecting to die within the 
next few days. Mr Eric Grant, whom many will remember with 
special affection, died in April. Miss Dorothy Whyte, who was 
a devoted friend to music and especially to young musicians, 
died in April. Dr Denis Wright, the world-famous expert on 
military band music and a musician of the greatest integrity 
and helpfulness, died in April. Brian Dunn died only a few days 
ago very unexpectedly and by his death a very great work has 
been interrupted which was being done with the New BBC 
Orchestra in Bristol. 

‘| think that we can report that all the musical activities of the 
Academy have been undertaken and carried out with thorough- 
ness and high standards. Concerts of all kinds and opera per- 
formances have been numerous and successful, and in public 
competitions our students have had more than their fair share of 
success. | must mention the fact that the Kathleen Ferrier 
Memorial Scholarship was again won by one of our singers and 
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that in the BBC Cello Competition all three of the top places 
were occupied by Academy students or ex-students. Thomas 
Igloi and Christopher van Kampen were first and third and Keith 
Harvey, who left the Academy only a few years ago, was second. 
In fact no first prize was given, only a second, third and fourth, 
and the order | have given you was the order given at the con- 
clusion of the competition. This result reflected the greatest 
credit on the Academy cello department, which has long 
possessed a great tradition, and still retains its eminence. That 
all these cellists were pupils of Douglas Cameron must surely 
constitute a very remarkable tribute to a great teacher. | am 
particularly glad that Mr Cameron is here to know of our admira- 
tion for his work as an artist and for his contribution to the 
Academy. Wherever you look throughout the profession you will 
find Academy students who are occupying key positions, or if 
younger, establishing themselves successfully in orchestras, 
ensembles and opera companies and in the world of composition. 
But these form only a part of the Academy’s great contribution 
to the world of music, and among those who leave the Academy 
to teach in all parts of the world there are many whose contribu- 
tion to our art will be every bit as important as those of solo 
performers. The teaching influence that comes from the RAM 
ought to be, and I believe is, a great influence in the world, and 
we ought not to forget that the methods of teaching that are 
employed in the Academy influence the teaching of music in 
a very wide way. 

‘| would like to say one word about the professors upon whom 
these successes depend. The work of the professors is the life- 
blood of the institution and | want them to know of my admiration 
for their work and of my recognition of the very great contribution 
that they make in most cases with complete loyalty and distinc- 
tion. | am sorry to say that we are losing Mr Russell Chester and 
Mr J A Sowerbutts, who have reached the age of retirement. 
They have both earned a noble memory by the devotion that they 
have given to the students who came under their care and we 
say goodbye to them in their professional capacity with much 
regret and with a great deal of gratitude for what they have done. 
[Other resignations, and new appointments are listed on p. 31. 
—Ed.| 

‘I should like to say one word about the Junior Exhibitioners, 
a department of the Royal Academy whose work is not perhaps 
as widely known as it should be to many of our friends. Under the 
devoted direction of Miss Gwen Dodds, the Junior Exhibitioners, 
about 150 of them, do some splendid work. Their individual per- 
formances are often extremely good, and not a few of them have 
come up as senior students into the Academy. Even more striking 
are the orchestral and choral performances which are given 
under Miss Rita Sharpe and Mr Stephen Rhys, and the brass 
ensembles that are produced by Mr Squibb. 

‘Finally | wish to speak about the Principal. Some months ago 
| told the Committee of Management of my desire to relinquish my 
responsibilities here in July 1968, and they are now proceeding 
to the appointment of a new Principal who will take over the 
office at the beginning of the September term next year. The post 
is to be advertised and it is hoped to make an appointment 
within the next few months, so that the person selected may have 
an opportunity to observe the workings of the RAM before 
entering into his office. | said at the beginning of my speech that 
the new Governing Body has only just come into being, and | 
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am glad that the Committee should be thoroughly constituted 
before this important action has to be taken. The welfare of the 
Academy depends to a large extent upon the decisions that are 
to be made, and | very much hope that a suitable man will offer 
himself. The Academy has a very noble past, a past much longer 
than that of any other institution of its kind in this country, and 
brings its experience and tradition into a period when all educa- 
tion in our country is changing. Educational ideas are in a chaotic 
state, and the pressure for uniformity is anything but hopeful 
towards true values. The Academy will need guidance and 
inspiration in the future, and this is why | welcome so much the 
reinforcement of our Governing Body, and why | entertain the 
hope that a suitable man will offer himself next year to be the 
Principal at a time when the RAM will need vision and imagina- 
tion in all its activities.’ 


Vivian Langrish, a Bristolian by birth, studied as a small boy with 
W E Fowler. On winning the Ada Lewis Scholarship to the RAM 
at an early age, he studied the piano with Tobias Matthay and 
composition with Frederick Corder. Contemporaries would tell 
of adistinguished studentship in which success followed success, 
embracing numerous prizes, amongst which was the Macfarren 
Gold Medal, the Liszt Scholarship and frequent concert appear- 
ances (which included three concerto performances under the 
baton of Sir Alexander Mackenzie). It was inevitable that with a 
growing reputation as a solo pianist he should be appointed, 
about 1915, to the staff of the Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School: 
and shortly after demobilisation from the armed forces he was 
appointed professor of piano at the Academy in 1920—thus he 
has served five Principals. He was elected a Fellow of the RAM 
in 1924. 

In spite of an extremely busy life of teaching in the years 
between the two world wars, Vivian Langrish enjoyed a wide 
concert experience both at home and abroad. For many years 
he featured in the Promenade Concert programmes under Sir 
Henry Wood, both in solo concertos and in conjunction with 
Egerton Tidmarsh, with whom he has given innumerable recitals 
in London and the provinces. (It is interesting to note that they 
were responsible for giving the first performance in England of 
Saint-Saéns’s Le Carnaval des Animaux.) 

| first became aware of Vivian Langrish when, aged eleven, | 
attended one of the periodical students’ concerts of the Matthay 
School held at the Morley Hall in Hanover Square. During a 
break between the items my attention was suddenly diverted 
towards a dynamic person who had just occupied one of the 
vacant seats reserved near Tobias Matthay. To say that | was 
impressed by the tremendous vitality of this personality then 
sitting in front of me is an understatement, and this great impact 
that Vivian Langrish created was enhanced later in the evening 
when he played the orchestral accompaniments to the ‘Emperor’ 
Concerto, presenting all the instrumental timbres with unerring 
effect and with a tremendously audacious rhythmic boldness and 
panache. 

When, some five years later, | was privileged to become one 
of his students at the Academy, | realised that perhaps more 
than anything else, the key to Vivian Langrish’s playing and to 
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his teaching lies in an impelling rhythmic drive and breadth of 
tonal resource. (Woe betide the luckless student who even 
momentarily wobbles from true pulse-stability!—a veritable 
verbal broadside would be let loose, as | was soon to discover!) 
Although never ‘suffering fools gladly’, he possesses great 
generosity of spirit which is made so evident in his appreciation 
of the achievements of others; and too, he is an intensely loyal 
person, which characteristic is perhaps most clearly manifest in 
his unswerving allegiance to his teacher Tobias Matthay (for 
which he is held in much respect by all his colleagues, even by 
those whose sympathies may not necessarily lie in the same 
direction). 

This is scarcely the appropriate time to review and evaluate 
the teaching of one whose inspiration still remains undiminished 
and who continues to wield such a powerful influence. It can, 
however, be stated with complete conviction that one cannot 
but be fired by his transcendental enthusiasm for the musical 
‘matter of the moment’, so that students come away from a lesson 
inspired to redouble their efforts. 

That this enthusiasm is not just confined to music is common 
knowledge amongst his friends, since it is brought to bear upon 
interests of which many forms of sport loom large. | can vividly 
recall the detailed instruction of his elder sons in the gentle (!) 
art of cricket in the garden of 30 Elsworthy Road (undoubtedly 
this procedure is maintained with regard to young lan at Becken- 
ham!). It is a fact that on more than one of his voyages to South 
Africa he has disembarked from the ship as champion of the 
deck-tennis tournaments. It is this fundamental energy and zest 
for life that brings such a breath of fresh air into his art and to 
which is added a keen sense of humour and a quite grotesque 
flair for mimicry—who can fail to be amused by his imitations of 
west-country dialect? 

| cannot attempt to convey in words my indebtedness to this 
beloved friend and teacher; and such must be the sentiment 
shared by many hundreds of others who have had the good 
fortune to have passed through his hands. In celebrating the 
unique occasion of his diamond jubilee we would express the 
sincere hope that his great influence will remain amongst us 
for many more years to come. 


ESSYM (in full, European Summer School for Young Musicians) 
is, largely, the brainchild of John Davies who, together with a 
handful of friends and colleagues, launched it in Salzburg last 
year as plain SSYM without the E which it now bears. 

The idea of planting a troop of teenage British musicians for 
a course of this kind in a foreign land was, at that time, both 
actually and metaphorically, an excursion into strange and 
unfamiliar territory. So much so, in fact, that what ended as a 
triumphant success might well have been an abject failure if 
unforeseen difficulties over rehearsal accommodation had not 
been overcome so speedily and soon. 

This year, at Mödling near Vienna, we were better served in 
almost every respect. The boys were housed in a school for 
handicapped children which stood in its own pleasant grounds 
under the surveillance of an elderly, roguish priest and his big 
black dog, a pair of huntsmen with many trophies to their credit. 
The girls and staff stayed a hundred or so yards down the road 
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conducting the ESSYM 
orchestra at Mödling. 
The building in the 
background is the inn 

of the ‘Zwei Raben’, 
patronised by Beethoven. 


in the Studentenheim Vorderbrühl which was also the head- 
quarters, administratively and artistically, of the School. This 
building, which had been an hotel and at one time ‘occupied’ by 
the Red Army, lies now under the aegis of the Austrian Ministry 
of Education. It is a rather grim, grey affair, remarkable especially 
for the dramatic outcrop of limestone rock on its first-floor 
terrace. On the other side of the road a pleasant field slopes up 
to a belt of trees which, in turn, encloses a bigger and better 
field. This, | was told, had been much coveted by ‘developers’ 
but was now, luckily, the possession of the Mödling Borough 
Council which, though it forbade trespassers upon pain of fine 
or imprisonment, had at least preserved it in perpetuity for the 
onlooker. It was indeed a beautiful prospect, and reminded 
Malcolm Arnold, who conducted the orchestra, of the Trio of 
Mahler’s first Symphony. ‘In fact,’ he confided to me, ‘a few more 
days here, and | might even think of a few tunes myself.’ 

The whole district is, of course, redolent of famous music. 
It was here that Beethoven was inspired to write his ‘Pastoral’ 
Symphony, whilst, a few miles down what the tourist handouts 
call ‘The Wine Road’, lies the crumbling sulphurous spa of 
Baden bei Wien where, later, he was to write his ninth Symphony. 
In another direction, twenty minutes’ brisk walking along the 
‘Little Baroque Route’ (another gimmick for the tourist!) brought 
one to an inn where, by a little spring, and carefully tended to the 
point almost of mummification, there stood a wizened little lime 
tree which the licensee doggedly maintained, with the help, 
even, of music-type quotation on his menu cards, was the inspira- 
tion of the fifth song of Winterreise. Like Schubert, | was more 
interested in the wine than the water, and, judging from the effect 
the visit had on my invention, can only assume that the vintages 
have deteriorated. 

Above all | was surprised and delighted by the nature and 
quality of what we call, in our homely English fashion, the Vienna 
Woods. | had expected something like the Bois de Boulogne or, 
at the most, Epping Forest. | found a hilly region comparable 
to the Schwarzwald in grandeur and extent. The Wienerwald, in 


fact, forms a foothill prelude to the Alps which follow it, as it 
were, attaca subito. Its wooded heights offer solitude and quiet 
of a kind which must be almost unique so close to a metropolis. 
Certainly they attracted me so much that | visited Vienna itself 
only twice during the entire fortnight; when I had to. 

The School consisted of about 150 young musicians split into 
a large orchestra and a smallish choir. Ages stretched from 
eleven to twenty-four and the standard, though very varied, was 
high. A new feature of the 1967 Course was chamber music 
organised by Sydney Griller with the help of Faith Deller and 
Anna Shuttleworth. To have so famous and exacting a coach 
was one of the students’ greatest privileges. Altogether he 
supervised about twenty quartets as well as a variety of other 
ensembles which, in certain cases, produced outstandingly good 
performances. In addition there were woodwind coaches and, 
as brass coach, Wesley Woodage who gave us, now and then, 
the odd bit of stereophonic Gabrieli. All these activities, though 
ancillary to those of orchestra and choir, did much to improve 
technical standards all round as well as delighting audiences 
at the informal evening concerts held in the canteen. 

There is no doubt that the standard of singing and playing was 
higher than last year. The choir prepared for internal consump- 
tion a group of six Renaissance songs in five languages by 
Austrian, Spanish, Flemish, Italian, French and English com- 
posers, and, for the finale at the Theater an der Wien, my Five 
Hymns in Popular Style (with the orchestra) and an a cappella 
group of motets and madrigals by Bruckner, Finck, Weelkes and 
Wilbye. The orchestra performed, internally, a Handel concerto 
grosso and, in Vienna, Dvorak’s eighth and Arnold’s second 
symphonies. In the latter we had our only piece of professional 
stiffening: a local harpist who, playing almost without rehearsal, 
made not a single domino, to the composer’s delighted surprise. 

It was a pity that there wasn’t a larger audience to applaud our 
efforts. As compensation, we were, however, graced by the 
presence of HM Ambassador, himself something of a musician, 
it seemed, since he was able to indicate to me certain short- 
comings in our performances. There were many reasons for the 
poor attendance at the concert. Vienna is ‘away’ in August, for 
one thing. Publicity is hard to organise from a thousand miles’ 
distance, for another. Furthermore we were unknown, our pro- 
gramme was untrendily middle-brow, and the concert began at 
eleven o’clock on a Sunday morning, a time when few music- 
lovers feel like an amorous encounter with their art. It was also 
raining cats and dogs. All these things must have helped to 
keep the public away. We achieved, nonetheless, an artistic 
success which can have brought nothing but credit to the reputa- 
tion of British music-making abroad. 

The School was by no means all hard work. There was, for 
example, a hilarious tele-recording of an open-air orchestral 
rehearsal which went out as a news item on Viennese television 
a day or two later. There were coach trips to Vienna, the Ester- 
hazys’ palace at Eisenstadt, the Neusiedler See and the Alps. 
There was ping-pong and, round the corner, a pub with a juke- 
box. We also welcomed one very distinguished visitor, Sir 
Thomas Armstrong, who spent a long weekend with us en route 
from Hungary to France. He gave us a fascinating lecture on 
Kodaly and Vaughan Williams, conducted an inspiring run- 
through of Mozart’s Requiem and sang with the choir in an 
almost unrehearsed performance of ‘Draw on, sweet night’. 


An operatic rarity 
Roy Jesson 
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Plans for next year’s ESSYM are well under way. It is likely to 
take place in the same venue but a week or two later. Once again 
it is planned to invite a well-known composer-conductor to 
present some major work of his own. Details will be printed on 
brochures and posters as soon as possible. 


[In the 1780s Vincente Martin y Soler’s opera Una cosa rara was 
sufficiently familiar to Viennese audiences for Mozart to quote 
a tune from it in the supper scene in his own Don Giovanni, but 
for well over a century it has been virtually forgotten. In Septem- 
ber 1967, however, it was revived at Ledlanet—the ‘Scottish 
Glyndebourne’ founded by John Calder, the publisher—in a new 
edition and translation by Roy Jesson, who also conducted the 
performances. In this article, which is reprinted by kind permis- 
sion of The Scotsman, Dr Jesson describes the opera and its 
background, and mentions some of the problems that faced him 
while preparing a performing edition—Ed. ] 

In November of 1786 the Viennese public eagerly awaited the 
premiére of a ‘mystery’ opera, whose librettist had insisted on 
remaining incognito, and whose composer, Vicente Martin, had 
already established himself as a writer of elegant and memorable 
melodies. It was rumoured that during the rehearsals there had 
been more than the usual backstage intrigues and difficulties: the 
singers were dissatisfied with their rôles, and the composer had 
antagonised the leading baritone by seducing his mistress, 
leading to what was virtually a strike. But for the Emperor’s 
personal intervention, the opera might never have been ready in 
time. In the event, all was forgotten in the unprecedented success 
of the first night. Martin’s melodies proved to be more delightful 
than ever; the plot was a sparkling comedy, set in distant roman- 
tic Spain, alluding discreetly to the known weaknesses of princes 
and courtiers, while celebrating the virtues of love in the country. 
Una cosa rara—a rare thing indeed: a pretty girl actually refusing 
a prince, and remaining loyal to her romantic and jealous lover. 

Delighted at the success, the librettist lost no time in announc- 
ing his identity: he was Lorenzo da Ponte, whose Le nozze di 
Figaro for Mozart had just had a succès d’éstime in the same year, 
and was at that very moment going on to achieve a triumph in 
Prague, similar to that enjoyed by Una cosa rara in Vienna. If 
Mozart could say in Prague ‘here they talk of nothing but Figaro, 
nothing is played, sung or whistled but Figaro’, certainly Martin 
and da Ponte could say the same of Una cosa rara in Vienna. 
They became celebrities overnight, and were overwhelmed with 
presents and invitations. In fact, their opera was one of the 
biggest popular successes that Vienna had ever known. Ladies 
did their hair and dressed à /a cosa rara; the production was 
endlessly in demand and was very soon translated into five 
languages and performed all over Europe. In Germany it was 
especially popular, under the name of its heroine, Lilla. London 
first saw the opera in 1789 (in Italian), and it was widely performed 
until about 1830. When Mozart quoted well-known theatre tunes 
for Don Giovanni's dinner music, the first melody, instantly 
recognised by his audience, was from Una cosa rara (and the last 
from his own Figaro). 

It is perhaps Mozart’s quotation that has kept scholars and 
others interested in Martin’s work, even though after 1830 it was 


‘Oh quanto un si bel 
giubilo’ from the finale 
of Act 1 of Una cosa rara 
—the original version of 
the melody quoted by 
Mozart in Don Giovanni. 
From an eighteenth- 
century manuscript copy 
of the full score in the 
library of the Royal 
College of Music. 
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almost forgotten, while the full worth of Mozart's Italian operas 
gradually came to be recognised. New editions of da Ponte’s 
Memoirs and April Fitzlyon’s biography of him have shown that 
da Ponte himself regarded Una cosa rara as his most successful 
libretto. It certainly marked the peak of his career, just as it gave 
Martin pre-eminence in the field of opera buffa. Not many years 
later, after several more successes in Vienna, Martin succeeded 
Cimarosa as composer to Catherine II of Russia, in St Petersburg. 
The Empress herself wrote severel libretti for him to set. 

Vicente Martin y Soler, to give him his full name, was, in fact, 
Spanish by birth; but he left his native Valencia early in life for 
Barcelona, and thence soon went to Naples, where he assimilated 
the Italian idiom at once. He arrived in Vienna as an Italian com- 
poser, and his name was often Italianised to Martini—leading to 
considerable confusion of his work with that of other composers 
of that name. Soler was his mother’s family name, and he was 
not connected with Antonio Soler, Scarlatti’s pupil. 
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The preparation of a modern working score and a singing 
translation of Una cosa rara has not been without its problems. 
The initial impetus came from John Calder, who, fascinated by 
the story of the opera’s eighteenth-century triumphs and sub- 
sequent neglect, determined to present it as part of his festival 
programme, ‘Ledlanet Nights’. The production was undertaken 
by ‘Opera 1951', and | was asked to make the translation and 
prepare the score. Interest in the work had already been shown 
by Lionel Salter, who had edited and arranged nine items from it 
for a BBC Third Programme Spanish Music series in 1954. 
This was based on a manuscript in Barcelona, and our first 
acquaintance with the music resulted from the kind loan of this 
material, together with an early nineteenth-century vocal score, 
printed in Germany. 

Unfortunately, neither of these sources contained the recita- 
tives, so thatthe story-line remained conjectural. A little research, 
however, soon traced copies of the early printed libretto to the 
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Schatz collection in the Washington Library of Congress, and 
two more full manuscript scores in Vienna. At a later date | 
learned of a manuscript score closer to home, in the Royal College 
of Music, and photo-copies of this have been generously lent 
to me by Richard Bonynge. The discrepancies between the 
variouS manuscripts chiefly concern the inclusion of extra 
alternative arias for some of the characters in the second Act 
(much as in the case with Mozart’s operas), and there are two 
existing codas to the finale. | took the beautifully copied Vienna 
manuscript from the Burgtheater as the basis for the Ledlanet 
performances. 

The time is now probably ripe for the enjoyment of a comic 
opera such as this. It has no deep ‘message’, other than its 
celebration of fidelity and love in the country. It was undoubtedly 
designed to entertain, and audiences today will accept this aim 
with pleasure. Da Ponte had an exceptional stage-sense, and 
enjoyed collaborating with Martin, with whom he got on very 
well. Da Ponte chose a Spanish story, La /una della sierra by 
Luis Veléz de Guevara, as the basis for his plot, in honour of 
his patron the Spanish Ambassadress. He named his Queen 
after the Emperor’s first wife, Isabella. A Spanish setting was 
already popular in the Viennese theatre, but this time it was a 
simple village in the Sierras, and not the exotic courtyards of 
Seville, which enabled da Ponte to show his village lovers, in 
contrast to the sophisticated court passing through on a hunting 
expedition. Undoubtedly Rousseau’s ideas of country innocence, 
which were very much a /a mode, were quickly recognised at the 
time. The Queen herself underlines this in an important aria, in 
which she longs for the simple country life, in contrast to her 
royal duties. 

Martin’s music matches the text in lightness and grace. Apart 
from the ‘set’ arias, many of which have expressive accompanied 
recitatives, there is a wealth of cavatinas, romances, ariettas and 
duets, all of great melodic charm; a sextet and a septet are both 
very effective dramatically, and there are two well-developed 
finales, as well as two trios (in canon) and some notable ‘patter 
songs’. Martin uses the standard orchestra of his day—strings, 
with double woodwinds (clarinets as well as oboes) and horns, 
with occasional trumpets and timpani—but he uses it with 
assurance and with sensitivity to the expressive qualities of the 
woodwind instruments, often using them in pairs, and occasion- 
ally giving them characteristic short solos. 

A performance of the opera was given in Barcelona for the 
ISCM Festival in 1936, and there were performances in Halle 
(in German) in 1921. The Ledlanet performances were the first 
in English, and the first to be staged in Britain since the early 
nineteenth century. The music was so popular in London that 
Storace incorporated much of it into his Siege of Belgrade in 
1791. There is a diatonic freshness about Martin’s melody that 
perhaps accounts for its early popularity in London. Certainly 
at times one might be forgiven for thinking that certain arias 
might be by one of our own composers, though the style as a 
whole remains firmly within the eighteenth-century opera buffa 
tradition. To quote the singer, Michael Kelly, the duet Pace mio 
caro sposo (from Act Il) was ‘completely the rage all over Ireland, 
England and Scotland for many years’. After conducting six 
performances | am convinced that there is still plenty of life left 
in this once-renowned work. Plans are now at an advanced 
stage for performances in London and in Germany in 1968. 
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International competitions for the world’s most dazzling starlets 
have become rather a bore because they are two a penny: but 
unique among these is the competition at Usti-nad-Orlici in 
Czechoslovakia. This is the only one for young violinists (up to 
the age of sixteen) and is divided into four categories, starting 
with the under tens. It attracts some of the finest talents from the 
nurseries of Eastern Europe. The competition is an annual one, 
and began ten years ago in memory of the great Czech violinist 
and pedagogue—Jaroslav Kocian, whose home was at Usti. 

Having in mind the present decline in violinists | travelled to 
Usti this spring expecting to hear a handful of promising young- 
sters—with, perhaps, a little more of ‘the stuff of natural players’ 
in their veins than we are accustomed to here, since they would be 
cradled in those countries which have traditionally given to the 
world the great violin virtuosi. But | had not expected to hear 
ninety such accomplished, stylish and impressive artists, who 
not only gave the lie to the ‘world’ decline in fiddling (and showed 
this to be a far more Western affair than one had imagined) but 
also showed that, with the concentrated musical education 
offered at the music schools in Eastern European countries, a 
standard of playing can be reached at an early age that is unima- 
ginable in this country. The overall standard was very high—but 
standing out like bright stars were between a dozen or so young 
‘Oistrakhs’ whose performances were moving and great, and 
who showed themselves to be artists ripe for the concert platform. 
This was not mere prodigyism, but performances that warmed 
the heart and stirred up long-forgotten memories of the great 
young players of the past—such as Ginette Neveu, Josef Hassid 
and Guila Bustabo. 

The organisers of the Kocian International Competition would 
welcome young competitors from the West. This year, for the 
first time, there was one entry from Western Europe—an English 
violinist, Fiona Vanderspar, aged twelve—who was a finalist in 
her class and who gained fifth place. All the other entries were 
from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Russia, Bulgaria, East Germany, 
etc. 

As you make the two-and-a-half hour journey by train from 
Prague to Usti (which is situated near the Polish frontier amid 
pine forests) you are not prepared for the sophistication and 
splendid organisation of the competition. The English party was 
met at the station by an interpreter who remained in constant 
attendance during the three days of the competition, and were 
treated as ‘VIPs’, being the sole representatives of the West. 
There were good practising facilities—efficient accompanists 
were provided, and there was a very good concert hall for the 
performances. Two violin makers from Cremona were in atten- 
dance to repair any accidents and re-hair bows, and there was a 
friendly and civilised atmosphere for music-making on a high 
level. 

The jury panel consisted of six men and women, violinists, 
conductors and pedagogues. The first round of each category 
was heard behind a screen, the candidates performing the ‘set’ 
piece—supplied well in advance in photostat copy. Half, or just 
under half, of the competitors were chosen for the second round 
when they played their own choice of music, ranging from 
Paganini, Wieniawski, Tartini, Mozart, Bruch, Mendelssohn and 
Spohr concertos to unaccompanied Bach, and in the youngest 
categories concertos by Vivaldi, Acollay, Kabalevsky, etc. The 
concert and prize-distribution on the third day was televised and 
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broadcast, and attracted the press and an audience of distin- 
guished musicians from far afield. 

There was a fairly strong ‘nationalism’ concerning the whole 
enterprise—but what a musical nationalism, and how refreshing 
and elevating an experience it was to replace, for just three days, 
the nationalism of John Bull with its soccer field and racing track 
and beatnik ‘with it’ boys and girls, for the land of Dvorak and 
Smetana, where the values and aspirations of the young people 
are rooted in a musical soil, and can grow in the stability of a 
sound artistic environment! Their values, you feel, are a good 
deal less ephemeral than our own. 


The RAM Magazine of Michaelmas Term last year contained 
reminiscences of student life in the Academy between 1891 and 
1897 by the late Hubert Oke. It is a sobering thought to remember 
that those of us who entered the RAM in 1930 are almost as far 
removed from the field of vision of present students as we were 
from those who were there in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century—a matter of 37 and 39 years respectively in this par- 
ticular instance. 

What are the impressions that remain of life in the Academy 
in the 1930s, when its centenary celebrations were only seven 
years away? Externally the building was the same as it stands 
today, although it faced long gardens shaded by tall trees across 
the road, with a glimpse of dignified houses, in one of which 
Charles Dickens had lived for a while. Internally there were a few 
differences. There was the same noisy canteen, the same rush 
for practice keys, but as far as the Common Rooms were con- 
cerned the sexes were strictly segregated, men to the left, girls 
to the right. In winter coal fires flickered in the studios, contri- 
buting to the ‘pea-soup’ fogs which fortunately are now a thing 
of the past, for they were highly inconvenient and equally 
obnoxious. The lift ran at the same speed, the triple sanctums of 
Principal, Warden and Secretary were, as they are now, the 
centrepiece of the administrative section, from the respective 
doors of which would from time to time emerge Sir John McEwen 
with monocle at the ready, the fatherly figure of Dr Richards and 
the imperturbable Gurney Parrott. 

Scholastically we were doubtless more fortunate in two 
respects than present students; orchestral and choral concerts 
were given under the energetic direction of Sir Henry Wood in 
the Queen’s Hall, whose acoustics are acknowledged to have 
been superb. As the hub of London’s musical life and the home 
of the Promenade Concerts it imparted an almost tangible 
atmosphere of great events which must have inspired many 
young performers, as must have the presence of distinguished 
ex-students. Operatic performances, several at that period 
directed by (then) Mr John Barbirolli, were staged at the Scala 
Theatre, and here again the facilities and atmosphere of a public 
theatre were of enormous help. 

The annual prizegiving was attended by the President, the 
almost legendary military figure of HRH the Duke of Connaught, 
and the proceedings finished with the Academy song ‘Floreat 
Alma Mater’ (by J BMcEwen). Although this, like Eton’s ‘Boating 
Song’ or Harrow’s ‘Forty Years On’, would not be described as 
distinguished music, nevertheless as good hausmusik it distin- 
guished the occasion with a sense of esprit de corps, and could 
encourage by the same token all but the completely unmusical 
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in the audience to give voice. 

Comparison of the Prize List in 1933 with that of 1966 shows 
that the number has doubled, 61 then and 120 now. One which 
was highly regarded at that time was the Arnold Bax Prize, 
awarded and adjudicated by the composer for the best perfor- 
mance of a self-accompanied song. With the high standard of 
Sir Arnold’s choice of music this in itself was an exacting test, 
but the sting was in the tail, and the complexity of the piano 
sight-reading which followed really cut the candidate down to 
size—Bax was of course phenomenal in this department. 

Review Week was a diversion from the musical scene in the 
main, although it is doubtful if it has seen one as unexpected as 
that caused by a practical joker who took to a lecture a ready- 
cooked lunch of the variety said to be calorifically uplifting but 
socially degrading. Amidst a deafening silence and an unmis- 
takably fragrant odour wafting down from the balcony, the 
Principal slowly rose from his seat in the front of the Duke’s 
Ha!! and called upon the offender to leave. 

As a singing student one was particularly conscious of the 
mosaic inscription on the floor of the entrance hall: ‘Sing Unto 
God’. Not the pianoforte, violin, organ, lute or even harp. It was 
only right and proper that first things should come first, if only to 
counter the gibes of certain instrumentalists, who were prone 
to refer to musicians and singers. Indeed there was the soundest 
precedent for it in Psalm 68, verse 5: ‘The singers went before, 
the players on instruments followed after’, and for full measure 
the women students are accorded their place: ‘in the midst 
were the damsels playing on the timbrels’. 

In the 1930s Madame Tussaud’s had both a restaurant and a 
cinema; and thinking of them recalls the illicit thrill of cutting 
a lecture in order to lunch with some colleagues before going to 
the matinée performance, part of which would be, as we knew, 
an ‘interlude’ on the Wurlitzer (or was it a Compton?) by the 
organist, one of our fellow-students. 

It has long been the rule that an Academy student must first 
obtain the Principal’s permission before accepting professional 
engagements. Since this particular activity, assaulting as it did 
not only the ears but also the eyes with the battery of floodlights 
attendant on the performance, was scarcely conducive to secrecy, 
it is not surprising that it duly came to Sir John’s notice that one 
of his charges was, without prior permission, engaged at the 
console of a cinema organ. The culprit was given the option of 
terminating his studies or relinquishing his appointment at 
Tussaud’s, and although | suppose it was recorded to his credit 
that he chose the latter course, we others had more than a 
sneaking regard for his sacrifice, for he had let it be known, 
shunning false modesty, that the monetary reward for his efforts 
was of an order that left us goggle-eyed. We also admired the 
sheer athleticism of the performance, which culminated in the 
player pressing a button and descending into the bowels of the 
orchestral pit to a strident chord of the added sixth, then neatly 
vaulting the bench to acknowledge the applause a split second 
before he finally disappeared from view. 

A four-year student who left the RAM this summer, and who 
may possibly jot down his memories after the same lapse of time, 
will be doing so in the year 2000, a mere 33 years ahead. If he 
thinks this is quite beyond his vision, he should remember that 
as a person progresses, so does each succeeding year appear 
to pass more quickly than the last, and the cumulative effect 
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makes such a period seem but yesterday. To prove this beyond 
dispute it would be necessary simply to indicate certain members 
of the staff, both academic and administrative, who today look 
exactly as they did in 1930. 


The early bowed instruments were of such primitive construction 
and consequently so weak in tone, that they were totally unsuited 
to the purpose of ceremonial and pageantry, two subjects which 
form prominent features in ancient pictorial representations. 
In the more civilised times of later periods, we find such crude 
drawings of early viols and kindred instruments, that we must 
not be surprised if such an apparently unimportant detail as a 
bow should be left out altogether or treated in such a manner 
as not to give any idea of its actual size, shape, or how it worked 
—after all, we still use the expression ‘fiddlesticks’ for anything 
that is beneath contempt in its utter lack of importance. Perhaps 
the ancestor of all stringed instruments was the bow itself, the 
bow with which men hunted, for if you plucked it, it would give out 
a musical sound. It would only be a very soft note because there 
are only the vibrations of the string itself, but if the string were 
stretched over a piece of wood, the wood will act as a resonating 
body, and the sound will be much greater. Now place a small piece 
of wood, which will act as a bridge, under the string, and again 
the volume of sound will be increased; taking it a step further, 
if instead of a plain piece of wood, you make a box, and make 
holes in the box to let out the sound, you have all the charac- 
teristics of the violin; put a spike on the end, and you have a 
cello. It is easy to see how the neck grew out of the body as more 
notes were used. 

Instruments have been made from many materials—horn, bone, 
glass, pottery and slabs of sonorous stone—but wood, metal, 
and the hide of animals have been the most common substances 
used. All vibrating matter has been tried and strings, for instance, 
have been made of the hair of animals, of silk, the runners of 
creeping plants, the fibrous roots of certain trees, of cane, and 
lastly (and most successfully) of catgut, which is attributed to 
the cat, but is really from the sheep, goat, or lamb. Of the many 
materials tried, wood was found to be the most successful for 
the body, and boxes or soundboards were of two kinds, one 
carved out of a solid piece of wood, and the second consisting 
of pieces of wood joined by sides of equal width. In the family of 
bowed instruments there are so many different kinds and shapes 
that it would take far too long for me to describe even a few of 
them, remembering that every maker made according to his own 
desire, and it was not until Stradivari that dimensions and shape 
were standardised. | have therefore concentrated on instruments 
that were held downwards like a cello, and in Part I, | mentioned 
India, 5,000 years before the Christian Era, and the instrument 
which | think could be the ancester of the cello, the Ravanastron 
(Fig 1). 

Here we have a small hollow cylinder of fig wood, open on one 
side, and on the other covered with a piece of broad-scaled 
snakeskin, this forming a soundboard. A long piece of wood, 
flat on top, bent towards the end where the pegs are inserted, 
serves as neck and fingerboard. One length of string serves for 
the two strings of unequal length, which produced different 
sounds. The string was made from the entrails of the antelope. 
The bow is nothing more than a length of bamboo cane, long and 
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slender, and had a certain amount of flexibility. In the top a hole 
was made and a bundle of horsehair roughly attached with 
a knot. Although | have never seen a ravanastron this is an 
accurate description of it. The long slender piece of wood could 
not be used as a fingerboard to make notes as any pressure on 
the string would snap it, so | presume that the two notes that it 
produced were enough. We know that the Indians were never 
fond of noisy music, and the tone of this ravanastron was not 
as bad as the outward appearance would lead one to suppose. 
lt has a soft, ethereal, mute-like sound, and as the string was 
tuned very low, it was probably used to accompany prayer, and 
today, practically unaltered, it is used by wandering Buddhist 
priests. The ravanastron is probably the oldest and most primitive 
bowed instrument in existence, and although one cannot say 
that it is the true ancestor of the cello, the fact that it is played 
and held downwards, points to the likelihood of it being so, and 
it shares the one feature along with violins, violas, etc, which 
distinguishes them from all other instruments of the ancients: 
the bow, that wonderful contrivance without which the most 
wonderful Strad is all but useless. 

Another type of Indian instrument played in the same manner, 
and also with a bow, is called an Omerti (Fig 2). It is made in the 
same pattern but is definitely in advance of the ravanastron. The 
body is made from a coconut shell, of which one third is cut 
away, and the substance left very thin. Sometimes the skin of an 
animal was spread over the front to make a soundboard. Com- 
paring this with the ravanastron, it certainly looks much more 
playable; the piece of wood could be used as a fingerboard and 
produce different notes. The bow is the same. Both these instru- 
ments are ‘ancient and modern’; that is to say that they are played 
in the same manner as of old, and have the same characteristics 
of the original instrument. Both these instruments were played 
in the manner shown in Fig 3, that of the Turkish Kemangeh-a- 
Gouh, a word which is derived from the Persian word Kemangeh, 
meaning, ‘Place of the Bow’ and A’Gouz, meaning ‘Ancient’: 
thus ‘Ancient Bow Instrument’. From Turkey let us go to Cairo 
and see one of their instruments. Looking at it, we can believe 
that it really is a true ancestor of the cello, for it is the first 
instrument to be held like a cello, and it has an end-pin. It dates 
from the earliest centuries of the Christian Era and is called the 
Rebab-Esh Shaer, or Poet Fiddle (Fig 4). It was used by poet- 
fiddlers in the coffee houses of Cairo and can still be seen and 
heard today. The poet-fiddler accompanied his recitations about 
the deeds of great men, and at the end of each verse played a 
little interlude. The instrument consists of a wooden box, the 
front sometimes being the skin of an animal. It had one or two 
strings tuned low, a small bridge, and middle bouts cut out to 
allow the bow to play on the strings. As can be seen, it is a 
perfectly workable-looking instrument, and the musician is 
holding the bow in the manner which was adopted later—that of 
tightening the hair by means of the fingers. The story goes that 
one day when a poet-fiddler named Mohammed was sitting in a 
coffee house playing his favourite note, a stranger came up to 
him and said, ‘I have been listening to your recitations and | 
think they are very good, but tell me, why do you only play one 
note all the time? In our village we have a Shaer who plays many 
notes.’ Mohammed looked up very sadly and said, ‘Ah my friend, 
you do not understand, all these other Shaers are searching for 
the note; | have found it’. To be continued 
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Last year, after an absence of two decades, during which time 
she has given memorable and outstanding service to music in 
Rhodesia, and has raised its cultural standards to heights com- 
parable with those of the great European centres, Eileen Reynolds 
has returned to England. She was at the RAM from 1927 to 1932 
and again for a short period before the war, having studied piano 
with Harold Craxton, the cello with Douglas Cammeron, and the 
oboe with Alec Whittaker. During the war years she lived in 
Salisbury, Rhodesia, where her husband, Wing-Commander 
J C Reynolds, had been posted as an instructor in connection 
with the Empire air-training scheme. They returned to England 
in 1944, to find their home and all their possessions had been 
destroyed by bombs. 

This was a contributing factor that influenced the decision to 
return to Rhodesia, but the main reason was her burning desire 
to create an institution somewhat comparable to the RAM. In 
1945, she conceived the vision of a centre where the love and 
learning and making of music could grow and flourish and provide 
the spiritual and artistic growth and fulfilment of the cultural 
talent of the young. A year later an invitation came to join the 
staff of the music faculty of Cape Town University. With this 
return to Africa the dream moved a step further towards reality. 
At the end of that year, the desire to return to Rhodesia became 
too strong to resist, and 1947 found her starting a private School 
of Music with 25 pupils. Within the year the numbers of students 
grew, and the Rhodesian College of Music was born, with Eileen 
Reynolds as Director. Appropriate premises were obtained, and 
by 1951 the College was bursting at the seams, having already 
established a reputation which spread far beyond the borders of 
Rhodesia. More property was acquired, more staff was engaged 
and the number of students reached three figures. 

In the early 1950s, Mrs Reynolds was invited to meet Sir Stephen 
and Lady Courtauld, who had made their home in Rhodesia 
and who were destined to continue the work of the Courtauld 
family in their patronage of the arts. A deep and lasting friendship 
was formed between these three people, and in 1959 Sir Stephen 
Courtauld made an unsolicited and magnanimous gift of £50,000 
towards the Building Fund already started by the College. This 
made possible the magnificent buildings and perfect concert 
hall which stands today in the Civic Centre of Salisbury, as a 
monument to the faith, tenacity and imagination of this gifted 
and enterprising woman. 

Just before the Unilateral Declaration of Independence, in 
November 1965, the student population reached five hundred. 
Over the years there has been testimony of the quality of the 
work in the many students who have distinguished themselves 
in Rhodesia, Britain, Germany, Italy and the USA. Eileen 
Reynolds’s personal teaching contribution has produced five 
Associated Board Scholars, as well as entries at the Geneva 
and Leeds Festivals. Of the former, John Antoniadis and Fortune 
Lewin went to the RAM. Past students at the RAM are Jacqueline 
Gush (now principal percussionist in the Bournemouth Sym- 
phony Orchestra), Louine Barron, Valerie Robinson, Nissim 
Alhedeff, Susan Horsfall, Anne Malcolm, Elizabeth Wells and 
Patricia Holmes. 

The quality and idealism of Eileen Reynolds’s work can be 
summed up in a quotation from her own speech at the opening 
of the new College in 1962. She said, ‘This building stands as a 
monument to those people who shared my faith in a project which 
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concerns the most precious things in life—the humanities. We 
have been entrusted with the sacred task of the development of 
an intangible thing called a musical gift, something which is 
a necessary part of one’s daily living. We enrich ourselves by this 
great experience and privilege of teaching the young the true 
art of living through music.’ To those who know her well, she has 
proved her philosophy of self-effacement and sacrifice of self 
to the chosen cause to which she gave twenty years of her life. 


Many of us are greatly distressed by the sad news of the death 
of Geoffrey Brian Dunn. Not only are we conscious of losing a 
dear friend, but the very nature of his totally unexpected passing 
at the early age of fifty has come as a grievous shock. He con- 
tributed so much, yet had still so much to contribute. I first knew 
Chiffer when he was a schoolboy. He was a brother of my great 
friend Vivian Dunn, and I had the pleasure of teaching him 
during his schooldays. | counted it a privilege to know the family 
so well, for they radiated integrity and happiness and the relation- 
ship between the two brothers was one of rare understanding. 
The family roots were firmly planted in military music but there 
was about the Dunns none of the restricted musical vision which 
one sometimes attributes to such a sphere. It may well be that 
the RAM played an important part in developing the breadth of 
musical understanding which they have always possessed. 

Chiffer became a student at the Academy in 1933, and during 
his six years of studentship the main stress lay in developing his 
violin playing and his conducting. He was awarded the Manns 
Memorial Prize for conducting and a very successful studentship 
was followed by his being elected an ARAM in 1948 and a FRAM 
in 1964. Towards the end of his War Service with the Royal 
Marines he became Head of the Theatre and Music Section of 
BAOR in Germany and the success of his work doubtless gave 
the first indications of his gifts as an administrator in music. 
Music in this country was later to benefit from his work as a 
member of the Arts Council Music Department where, as liaison 
officer to the National Federation of Music Societies, he gave 
help and advice to the many choral and orchestral societies and 
music clubs which benefit from the assistance of the Federation. 
This was no easy job for it involved constantly being on the move 
from one end of the country to the other, but the encouragement, 
assistance and enthusiasm he gave commanded the respect and 
affection of musicians and music-lovers throughout the land. 
His last appointment as Orchestral Manager of the New BBC 
Orchestra in Bristol was also one for which he was admirably 
equipped, and | know that the young people in that orchestra 
have greatly valued his influence. 

We will treasure the memory of a great friend of such integrity 
and complete trustworthiness, and we offer our sincere con- 
dolences to his wife, his son and all the members of his family. 


Many students and former students of the RAM will have noticed 
with sadness the death of Eric Grant on 7 April, which brought to 
an end his many years of association with the Academy. Born in 
1887 in Tottenham, London, of Scottish parents, he attended 
Tottenham Grammar School. He studied the organ with Dr 
Huntley at Eton Square, gaining his BMus and ARCO, and 
became a student at the RAM in 1912, winning the Goring Thomas 
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Scholarship (jointly with Morfydd Owen), the Battison Haynes 
Prize and the Charles Lucas Medal. Three years’ war service 
in France interrupted his studies but in 1919 he returned to the 
Academy on an extended scholarship, and joined the teaching 
staff in 1924. His reputation as a piano teacher grew rapidly, 
culminating in the offer of the post of Principal at Capetown 
College of Music, and the chair of the University, which he 
accepted. The choice proved to be a happy one, and Eric Grant 
would recall his years in South Africa with considerable pleasure. 
The lure of the Academy, however, proved a strong one, and his 
request to return was met by the abrupt telegram from Sir Hugh 
Marchant ‘Barkis is willing’! His retirement in 1963 did not mean 
that he severed all connections with his profession, which indeed 
he would have found very difficult to do, and his time was still 
greatly occupied both with teaching and as an adjudicator. 

| became a pupil of Eric Grant in 1946, and our friendship 
continued until his death. Rarely is it given to a person to have 
accomplishment coupled with the facility for imparting both the 
technique and the inspiration to others but Eric possessed both 
in abundance. Respected for his musical integrity, he was always 
ready to give the benefit of his knowledge and long experience 
to his many adoring pupils. He was fortunate in having a devoted 
wife and family, and happy days were spent by very many pupils, 
including myself, at his home in Dorking. | shall always remember 
Eric, in characteristic mood, pipe firmly clenched in his teeth, 
emphasising points with hammer-blows on the piano lid with 
boyish enthusiasm, or prowling round the piano as if seeking the 
heart of the music. Each piece, well-worn or avant-garde, was a 
fresh adventure to him. A lover of humour, and of cricket, he was 
a lovable and endearing person who will be greatly missed. 


Dr Denis Wright was born in London, son of the eminent surgeon 
Dudley Wright, FRCS. His musical studies at the RCM were 
interrupted by the 1914-18 War, during which he served in France 
and the Near East, being mentioned in despatches and receiving 
a Serbian decoration. Afterwards he returned to complete his 
studies at the RCM. 

Renowned for his work in the brass band world, Dr Wright's 
connection with it commenced through his winning, in 1925, the 
Henry Iles Prize for composing a test piece to be used at the old 
Crystal Palace. Gradually his aims and pioneering endeavours 
for extending and improving repertoire, encouraging better 
musicianship amongst bandsmen as well as establishing wider 
and better opportunities for performance, led to a changing 
viewpoint from that long held, by the musical profession, that 
bandsmen were ‘those low chaps with the high pitch’. Many new 
ideas which he introduced have now become standard practice. 
Ultimately in 1951 he founded and directed the National Youth 
Brass Band of Great Britain with the fundamental idea of con- 
tinuing to improve musical standards and widen the musical 
outlook of bandsmen and conductors of the future. The NYBB 
is now established upon a firm basis and will continue as a 
most fitting memorial to its founder. 

Quite apart from all that he was achieving in the brass band 
world, Dr Wright was General Musical Editor to Chappell & Co 
from 1929 to 1936. He continued to work in this field up to the time 
of his death and it was widely recognised that his vast experience, 
sound judgment, meticulous care and broad understanding of 
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publishing problems was of inestimable value. In 1936 he joined 
the staff of the BBC, holding various posts which included that 
of Assistant Overseas Music Diractor during the 1939-45 War 
and Organiser for the Transcription Service. Whilst in charge 
of the latter he not only administered a vast output of all types 
of music but arranged and conducted much of it himself—only 
a very small amount of this being for brass or military band. In 
his world tours—four to Australasia, two to Canada, plus 
Rhodesia and South Africa—quite apart from all the work he 
did on the European Continent, he was acclaimed as a conductor 
as well as an adjudicator, educationist and adviser. 

A Doctor of Music at Edinburgh University, Dr Wright was 
presented with the Iles award by the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians in 1956 and in 1959 he was awarded the OBE for his 
services to music. It made him profoundly happy when, in 1963, 
Sir Thomas Armstrong invited him to join the staff, and when 
in 1965, he becamé an Hon ARAM. 

Amongst the great amount of music he composed especially 
for brass bands Dr Wright published over eight hundred arrange- 
ments, one of which, the Brahms Academic Festival Overture, 
Sir Adrian Boult has acclaimed as being one of the finest arrange- 
ments of any kind that he knows in the whole of music, most 
extraordinarily apt and skilful. He was also the author of three 
standard books: Scoring for Brass Band, The Brass Band Con- 
ductor and The Complete Bandmaster. 

Dr Wright endeared himself to people throughout the world 
for his gentle manner, extreme modesty, delightful sense of 
humour and for being someone in whom complete trust could be 
put. He will be greatly missed by those he so generously helped 
and they will always associate him with the words he often quoted 
and which most fittingly represented his point of view: ‘It is not 
what you expect to get out of music which matters but what 
you put into it.’ 


Russell Chester became a student here in 1914. | first noticed 
him because he was also a pupil of Stanley Marchant as | was; 
but eventually it was his versatility which impressed me so much. 
He was in great demand as an accompanist (at Fortnightly and 
other concerts—always very smart in his black coat). At Stewart 
Macpherson’s lectures he seemed to recognise all the quotations, 
and that entailed acquaintance with a wide range of works. The 
Student Branch of the Club was particularly flourishing under 
his secretaryship which included editing a magazine called The 
Academite. In his spare time he proceeded to graduate at London 
University, the BA (Hons of course). He was a great success as 
Hon Secretary of the Music Teachers’ Association. Indeed 
there was always a quiet efficiency evident in everything he under- 
took. It may be that there was something in the blood. His sister, 
Gladys, was a distinguished violinist and one of the best leaders 
the RAM Orchestra ever had (a job at which many women excell: 
Winifred Small, Olive Zorian, Nona Liddell and others). He joined 
the Professorial Staff in 1927. In 1923 he was elected ARAM and 
in 1954 FRAM. He is still an examiner for the Associated Board. 
It seems incredible that he has reached retiring age: this he has 
achieved as unostentatiously as everything else. He has given 
much to the Academy and it is to be hoped that he will derive 
a little satisfaction from knowing that what he has done is appre- 
ciated; that the scope of his achievement is much greater than 
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he himself may have realised and perhaps prove an encouraging 
inducement to his own gifted son, Beverley, continuing to follow 
his father’s example. 

Russell Chester writes: 

‘The tendency being to regard oneself as perennial, it was a 
mild shock, some years ago, when a couple of young strangers 
in a chance encounter addressed me as ‘Pop’. However, retire- 
ment from the RAM has come after many good years under its 
influences. Thanks to what McEwen called ‘exteriorising”, 
retirement is only partial and for a while the days will be almost 
equally busy and active. Nevertheless, there is the inevitable 
run-down, both physical and financial, to consider during the 
coming decade—less or more—with several problems to solve. 
A time for planning, if ever there was one. A fall two years ago, 
which left its mark without being serious, gave a first inkling of 
what it is like to be not so quick in movement—a process which 
will continue. Not to run after a bus or a train was learned long 
ago and there are no disabilities; so general health need cause 
little present concern. There are decisions to make: whether and 
when to quit our fair-sized house and garden (rates too heavy, 
too much work for the wife) or to persist with it as a family centre. 
We dislike a flat, but in five years’ time one may be necessary. 
To dispose of far too many possessions: eg to make do with one 
piano instead of three. Stacks of music and books clutter up 
cupboards and loft and were best cleared. | often wish that | 
had collected music manuscripts, but the difficulty of housing 
them is a problem even for a library or museum. My stamps are 
of considerable personal interest: souvenirs of many friends, 
travels, occasions, but not of much value. They were always a 
hobby and never a speculation. The dozen or so volumes and 


many boxes of loose stamps will take some space and I wonder . 


who will have patience with them. It is strange that one’s dearest 
treasures, whether valuable or not, are so little considered by 
anyone else. 

‘The financial run-down will be much more intricate. My drop 
in the ocean is negligible, but | must be like the little boy at tea- 
time who finished his bread and jam evenly. Accountants are of 
singularly little effective help and their advice has already cost 
me more than it was worth. It remains to make my peace; to look 
more tranquilly on a fascinating world developing so rapidly and 
so full of interests. For the musician, leisure is only relative, for 
there are always a hundred-and-one activities as long as health 
lasts. At present, there is much to do but | shail hope to see my 
colleagues on occasion, and to thank them once again for much 
kindness and co-operation during my time with them and for their 
very warm expressions of regard at the end of the final Term.’ 


The retirement from the Professorial Staff of J Albert Sowerbutts 
brings to an end a period of over forty years’ loyal and distin- 
guished service to the Academy. Mr Sowerbutts was already an 
ARCO when he became a student, and in 1911 was awarded the 
Stainer Exhibition for Organ. In due course he graduated as 
FRCO and B Mus (Lond) and from 1914 to 1924 was on the music 
staff at Winchester College. During the 1914-18 War he served 
as a commissioned officer in the army and was awarded the 
Military Cross. 
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In 1924 he was appointed a Professor of Composition and 
Harmony at the RAM and a year later became an examiner to 
the Associated Board. At the Academy numerous students, 
many of whom have since distinguished themselves, studied 
under him and benefited from his sound teaching and advice. 
As a composer his output was prolific. In addition to much choral 
music (both sacred and secular) he wrote two string quartets, 
eleven organ sonatinas, a violin and piano sonata and a piano 
sonata. Mr Sowerbutts was for many years Organist of Guildford 
Cathedral and was also closely associated with the Royal College 
of Organists as a member of the Council, and, in succession to 
Dr F G Shinn, Honorary Secretary. He is nowa Vice-President. 
For the last two years he was unable, through physical disability, 
to attend the Academy, where, as senior harmony professor, he 
had occupied Room 65 on the top floor as the worthy successor 
to Dr Arthur Greenish. One recollection of great devotion to his 
Alma Mater was on the day that the signal box at Clapham 
Junction collapsed. His train from Guildford was terminated at 
Wimbledon. Quite undaunted, he boarded a taxi to the RAM 
and repeated the exercise to return home. 


Why Linda di Chamounix? Why, only ten years ago someone 
might have muttered, even Donizetti? Why indeed? Predicting 
the next fashionable composer is common sport these days 
among critics and public alike, and provided one goes far enough 
back (or far enough forward) one is sure of a certain amount of 
success. But fashion is one thing and the reinstatement of an 
unjustly neglected composer and his period is quite another 
(Mozart and Monteverdi are only two obvious examples) and it 
is the period, roughly 1810-50, rather than just Donizetti, which is 
being re-established on opera stages throughout the world. 

Donizetti's unique combination of Rossini’s irrepressible 
humour and Bellini’s long, elegiac line, and his often prophetic 
use of Verdian drama makes his position at the centre of the 
Italian Romantic Opera one of great historical interest. This and 
the arrival of singers like Callas and Sutherland, who between 
them have re-created a tradition of acting/singing, which had 
almost been forgotten after years of Music Drama and ‘verismo’ 
melodrama, help to explain the now frequent revivals of these 
composers’ works. A few of their operas have never left the 
repertoire (// Barbiere, Norma, Don Pasquale), others survived the 
initial Wagnerian holocaust but succumbed as the ranks of the 
great singers of the nineteenth century thinned, while many are 
merely names to be found in chronological lists of compositions. 

Now Donizetti, in his fifty-one years, wrote over seventy operas 
(Linda was the sixty-sixth) and nobody will pretend that they are 
all worth staging again today. As with every operatic composer 
of his time, writing operas was the only way of earning one’s 
living. One accepted commission after commission, fought 
wordy battles with one’s librettist, pacified one’s impresario, 
dealt manfully with temperamental prima donnas, rushed around 
Europe rehearsing and conducting (not only one’s own works), 
wrote hastily and occasionally composed a masterpiece (often 
rejected by the public). In Donizetti's case this was all done under 
severe mental and physical strain, ending, like Bellini, in a com- 
plete and hideous breakdown. 


Linda di 
Chamounix 


June 1967 


Top row left to right: 
Marquis (Malcolm Singer) 


Pierotto (Malveen 
Eckersall) 


Linda and Antonio 
(Helen Greener and 
William Elvin) 


Bottom row left to right: 
Linda, Carlo, Antonio 
and Maddalena 
(Donna-Faye Carr, Gene 
West, William Elvin and 
Dorothy Iredale 


Carlow and Rettore 
(Gene West and Paul 
Sherrell) 


Photos by Barry Pringle 
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Linda, the only work composed in 1842 (Don Pasquale was 
being sketched for the following year) was an important point 
in Donizetti's career (he was then forty-five), as it was his first 
commission for Vienna, where he was to hold the post of court 
composer to the Austrian Emperor. He wrote it in the house of 
the Countess Appiani (the same in which Bellini had composed 
his La Sonnambula, to which it bears some dramatic resemblance), 
and stayed on in Milan, after it was completed, to attend the 
historic première at La Scala of Verdi's Nabucco. 

The score arrived in Vienna on 4 March, Donizetti a little later, 
as he had been summoned by Rossini to conduct his Stabat 
Mater, with the young English soprano Clara Novello as one of the 
soloists, at Bologna en route (for the sum of four diamond studs!). 
Piano rehearsals lasted throughout April and the first perfor- 
mance took place at the Imperial Opera House on 19 May. 
Donizetti was pleased with its immediate success both in Vienna 
and in every other European country, as it was a score with which 
he had taken particular trouble, not only with the instrumentation 
but in the judicious placing of the numbers, which, although 
still separate entities, build up into a more than usually con- 
vincing structure. The Second Act, which is, apart from a tenor 
cavatina, a series of magnificent duets, is especially interesting. 
A circle of emotion is evoked by the progress from duet to duet; 
lyrical to humorous, passionate to fiercely dramatic, returning 
once again with the original pair of singers to lyrical. Itis perhaps 
ironic that the only well-known aria (O /uce di quest’anima) was 
in fact added later for another soprano (Persiani) in Paris. 

It is essential that young singers have achance to study and 
become acquainted with this style (the peak of the ‘second 
bel canto era’) and the difficult choice of Linda was perhaps 
governed by the fact that it had six important rôles (important 
dramatically and vocally), but there are many other equally fine 
pieces lying smothered under the dust of a hundred years’ 
neglect, which | hope to restore to the light in future years. 


Donizetti Linda di Chamounix; 2, 5, 7 and 8 June 1967 


2 and 7 June 5 and 8 June 
Antonio Louste/ot William Elvin William Elvin 
Maddalena Dorothy Iredale Barbara McFerran 
Linda Donna-Faye Carr Helen Greener 
Pierotto Malveen Eckersall Annabel Hunt 
Marquis de Boisfleury Malcolm Singer Malcolm Singer 
Carlo, Vicomte Gene West John Carter 

de Sirval 

Rettore Paul Sherrell Cameron Ross 
Intendente Vernon Midgley Malcolm Smith 
Villagers of Frances Gregory, Barbara Courtenay-King, 


Chamounix Jacqueline Dowell, Elizabeth Ritchie, 
Elizabeth Lowry, Janet Budden, Anne 
Guthrie, Eileen Gower, Margaret Adams, 
Pamela Hirst, Helen Attfield, Linda Mould, 
Gwenllian Ellis, Mary Ferguson, Andrew 
Knight, Vernon Midgley, Malcolm Smith, 
John Duxbury, Roy Gregory, Lindsay 
Benson, Richard Bourne, Anthony Feltham, 
Michael Berkeley 

Norma Burrowes, lan Caddy, 

Anthony Feltham 
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Ta 


Director of Opera John Streets 


Conductors John Poole (2 and 7 June) 
Steuart Bedford (5 and 8 June) 

Producer Celia Zelmanowits 

Assistants to the Steuart Bedford, Mary Nash 
Director 

Assistant Conductor Alan Young 

Sets Michael Frost, Peter Handy 

Costumes Duncan Cawthra 

Make-up Charles Hubbard 

Stage Manager lan Caddy 

Wardrobe Janet Budden, Anne Guthrie 

Répétiteur Robert Aldwinckle 


Leader of Orchestra Rolf Wilson 


Sir,’ 
| should like to take this opportunity of offering the RAM Club as 
a whole, and in particular Mr Graham Wallace, Mr Leslie Regan 
and Mr Guy Jonson, my deep appreciation and thanks for the 
truly wonderful evening on 6 October when my ‘Diamond Jubilee’ 
was celebrated at the Connaught Rooms. The extremely generous 
presentation which was so graciously made to me by Miss Irene 
Scharrer came as a complete surprise and | am still at a loss to 
find adequate words with which to express my gratitude. 
| can only, but most sincerely, say THANK YOU. 

Yours etc 


London, NW1 Vivian Langrish 


This has been a particularly active year for the RAM New Music 
Club. Activities have included about twelve lunch-hour concerts 
in the Lecture Hall, two extended Duke’s Hall concerts in the 
latter two terms, a lecture, one concert organised by the RCM 
Contemporary Music Society, and one outside concert in the 
Royal College of Art. 

In the second term considerable impetus was added by the 
appointment of Brian Ferneyhough as musical director, and the 
introduction of three professors on the committee. Both of these 
innovations considerably increased efficiency and the general 
standard of performance at all concerts. This increased the 
number of players available, and also enabled us to produce 
performances of such difficult works as Stockhausen’s Kreuzspiel 
and John Cage’s Piano Concert. The latter was important in 
introducing an unfamiliar composer with a work seldom, if ever, 
performed in this country. 

We tried to stimulate the composition and performance of 
more extended student works than had hitherto been usual, 
although not many of these were forthcoming. Visitors included 
the Arradon Ensemble who specially learned four student works 


“so that they could perform them to us, and Hans Keller, whose 


lecture on ‘The Problem of New Music’ stimulated lively dis- 
cussion. Support has been good, both from audiences and © 
particularly from performers. Particularly notable among the 
latter were the soprano who kindly agreed to sing one note at 
five minutes’ notice, the percussion player who laboriously 
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learned the bongo part for Kreuzspie/ and Philip Pilkington, whose 
piano realisations always formed a mainstay of our performances. 

We hope that the recent successes will be continued, and even 
surpassed, in the coming year. 


Maurice M Porter: The Embouchure (Boosey & Hawkes, 35s). 
This book should be made compulsory reading for all wind 
players and teachers. It will serve to clarify much of the existing 
knowledge on the subject of embouchure, breath-control, 
staccato and legato playing and—which is of the utmost impor- 
tance as it is a generally neglected subject—oral hygiene in 
relation to wind playing. 

Mr Porter’s book is not just an expression of opinion, but the 
result of a lifetime of study and experience by a distinguished 
specialist in the field of dentistry, who is also a musician. These 
qualities, coupled with the collection and evaluation of the 
theoretical and practical knowledge of some of the most eminent 
teachers and performers of the day, could, if properly applied, 
bring to wind teaching a definite approach to the subjects dealt 
with, as opposed to the rather vague trial-and-error method 
so often encountered. An evaluation of this book by the com- 
mittees dealing with admission of students to musical institu- 
tions would be of great value in determining who they choose to 
train as wind players. Far too many are chosen who have some 
physical defect that will make a successful career very uncertain. 
After reading Maurice Porter’s excellent book, | am convinced 
that all intending students should undergo some form of medical 
and dental examination. 


Denis Wright: Scoring for Brass Band (John Baker, 30s). 

By a curious irony | was asked to review this book at the same 
moment that | learned of the death of the author. | take this 
opportunity of paying my tribute to my good friend and colleague. 
This book, which was first published in a shorter form in 1935, is 
here republished in an extended form, and now includes a most 
valuable appendix of the fingering for all valve instruments and 
the slide positions of the trombones. It is a mine of information 
and should be in the possession of every composer, be he novice 
or professional; | still use it as a work of reference on the occa- 
sions when | am called upon to write for brass band. Written in 
an easy, colloquial style, and avoiding too much technical 
terminology, it is simple to grasp. 

There are two criticisms, the second more important than the 
first. It is a pity that the additional musical examples included in 
this fourth edition are not so clearly reproduced as were the 
earlier engraved ones. More important, one deplores the vulgarity 
of some of the musical examples. Rubinstein’s Romance, Selec- 
tion from Carmen and (save the mark) ‘Suite Mignonne’, a 
selection of easy [sic] movements from Beethoven, represent the 
worst aspects of popular band music. In extenuation it must be 
said that these quotations are only cited as samples of the usage 
of certain instrumental groups, but one cannot help feeling that 
more serious music would have served the purpose equally well. 
| cannot forgive the false bass progression in the arrangement 
of Beethoven's piano Sonata in A flat, Op 26. 
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This criticism is levelled not so much at this book as at the 
whole of the brass band movement. In the brass ensemble we 
have a vehicle of great tonal beauty and surprising variety, but 
my experience in the brass band world does not lead me to 
enthuse greatly about the musical taste evinced by its practi- 
tioners. This is a pity, and | await a really serious work of sym- 
phonic dimensions composed by a truly serious composer. 
There are a few by Holst, Elgar, Herbert Howells and Vaughan 
Williams, but these works are only performed at prize-winning 
competitions and seldom achieve regular inclusion in the stan- 
dard repertoire. Should any composer feel the urge to explore 
the possibilities of the brass band medium this book will serve 
as a means for discovering how to do it. As a purely technical 
handbook it is truly excellent. 


Dame Eva Turner was the guest of honour at a special lunch 
party held at the Royal Opera House on 10 March in celebration 
of her seventy-fifth birthday. Sir David Webster led her into the 
Royal Box, ostensibly to watch a rehearsal of Cavalleria Rusticana, 
but the cast immediately switched to ‘Happy birthday to you’. 
The next day she flew to Tokyo to adjudicate in Japan’s Madama 
Butterfly Competition. On 4 June, having spent the preceding 
two weeks with the Institut International de Musique du Canada, 
she was in Oklahoma, to receive the Distinguished Service 
Citation, the highest award of the University of Oklahoma (where 
Dame Eva taught for ten years, from 1949 to 1959). 

Canon Greville Cooke’s Quintet for clarinet, violin, viola 
d'amore, cello and piano, was given its première at the Wigmore 
Hall on 11 March at a concert promoted by the New Viola 
d’amore Society. 

Olive Groves and her husband George Baker were recently 
honoured, individually, by the Worshipful Company of Musicians, 
who presented them with the Sir Charles Santley Memorial Gifts, 
an award made periodically to singers whom the Company wishes 
to honour. 

Maurice Handford has been awarded one of the two 1967 
Arnold Bax Memorial Medals for conducting. 

London recitals have been given by the following: Wigmore 
Hall—Nigel Wickens (19 April), Sheila Armstrong (14 April), 
Honor McKellar (29 September), The Trio of London—Philip 
Jenkins, Carmel Kaine, Peter Willison (11 October), Valerie 
Heath-Davies (17 October), Sybil Barlow (20 October). Purcell 
Room—Rosemarie Wright (4 April), Andrew McGee (11 April), 
the Alberni String Quartet—Dennis Simons, Howard Davis, John 
White, Gregory Baron (19 April), Rohan de Saram (10 May), 
Manoug Parikian (14 June), John Bingham (26 September), 
Peter Katin (13 October). 

Richard Stoker's first full-length opera, Johnson Preserv'd, 
was given three performances, on 4, 6 and 7 July, in St Pancras 
Town Hall, under Vilem Tausky. The libretto by Jill Watt makes 
use of a number of Dr Johnson's bons mots. 

Nicholas Maw’s Sonata for strings and two horns, commis- 
sioned by the Bath Festival Society, received its first performance 
in Bath on 7 June at the opening concert of the Festival, con- 
ducted by Yehudi Menuhin. 

Wilkinson Urquhart retired from teaching at Easter. He first 
began giving lessons in 1911, was severely wounded on the 
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Somme in 1916 and after fourteen months in hospital was able 
to resume in 1917. Since then he has taught piano and harmony 
incessantly, concentrating mainly on Associated Board exams, 
LRAM diplomas and Academy entrances. He was Professor of 
piano at the Tobias Matthay School from 1927 until it closed 
down in 1945. 

On 17 June Clare Costelloe, who is the Principal Lecturer in 
Music at Leicester College of Education, organised a very 
successful day’s Festival of Music for three colleges—Notting- 
ham, Loughborough and Leicester—at which Léon Goossens 
gave a recital on the eve of his seventieth birthday. This summer 
she also gave a recital for Cancer Research, the first she has 
given since her illness two years ago. 

Richard Angas sang Fafner in Wagner’s Das Rheingold and 
Lodovico in Verdi’s Otello for Scottish Opera last summer. 

John McLeod was a guest conductor last summer at the St 
Endellion Festival in Cornwall. As well as conducting the Festival 
Orchestra, he also appeared as clarinettist in several concerts. 
In November he conducted the first performance of his Highland 
Elegy with the Perth Symphony Orchestra and his Messiah 
performance in December with the Perth Choral Society included 
ex-RAM students William McCue and Soo Bee Lee as soloists. 
He has recently been appointed conductor of the Perth Youth 
Orchestra. 

Rosanne Creffield won the Gabriel Fauré Competition in 
Paris last March. 

Anthony Randall is the founder and conductor of the newly- 
inaugurated Sinfonia of Wales, which aims to give twelve con- 
certs a year throughout the principality, to appear on television 
and to make gramophone recordings. The leader is Granville 
Jones, and the soloist at the inaugural concert on 12 November 
at the New Theatre, Cardiff, was Elizabeth Vaughan. 

Paul Cosh, a trumpet student at the RAM, was among the 
thousand young people who attended at Buckingham Palace on 
90 June to receive the Duke of Edinburgh’s Gold Standard 
Certificate (which is designed to promote good citizenship and 
fitness in mind and body). 

Vivian Bean has been appointed Acting Director of Music at 
Uppingham School. 

David LI Green has joined the music staff of Gipsy Hill College 
of Education, Kingston-upon- Thames. 

Richard Bennett’s opera A Penny for a Song (librettist and 
producer Colin Graham, designer Alix Stone) received its 
première at Sadler's Wells on 31 October. His first Symphony 
has been recorded for RCA by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Igor Buketoff. 

Leslie Regan, who founded the Watford Philharmonic Society 
thirty-two years ago (to commemorate Elgar, Delius and Holst), 
gave his farewell concert with them—a performance of Handel’s 
Messiah—in Watford Town Hall on 19 April. His successor is 
Graham Garton, who studied harmony with him at the RAM just 
after the war, and who has been Director of Music at the senior 
Royal Masonic School for Boys, Bushey, since 1955. 

Colin Tipple, Assistant Director of Director of Music at Fettes 
College, recently gave organ recitals for Edinburgh University 
and in St Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. 

Francis Cameron has recently been to Westerhusen in North 
Germany to record pieces by John Bull for the Archiv division of 
the Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft. The organ in this 
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isolated village dates from 1642 and is a fine example of its type. 
According to Mr Cameron, ‘the seven stops are so well voiced 
that there seems no limit to the variety of tone-colour’. The items 
chosen for the disc were all freshly edited by Mr Cameron from 
the original sources, to take advantage of the research that has 
taken place since the issue of his volume in Musica Britannica 
seven years ago. 

Sir John Barbirolli has recorded Puccini's Madama Butterfly 
for HMV (SAN 184-6), with Renata Scotto, Carlo Bergonzi and 
the Rome Opera Chorus and Orchestra. It was his first operatic 
venture for over twelve years, and has already been widely 
acclaimed. 

Joan Last visited America in June and July, conducting 
courses for piano teachers at various universities. She broad- 
cast for the NBC in New York and in Kansas State, and appeared 
on television in Minnesota. 

Paul Patterson’s Wind Quintet '67 received its first performance 
at the third San Remo Festival this year on 4 August; it was 
played by the Nash Chamber Ensemble (who commissioned it). 

The following took part in the series of Summer Recitals held 
in Peterborough Cathedral and arranged by Harold R Clark: 
Peter Bridle, David Cripps, Peter Pettinger, Jillian Skerry, 
Christopher van Kampen, Rosalind Bevan and Derek Thomas. 


Appointments 

Kenneth Bowen, MA, Mus B (Cantab), BA (Wales), Hon ARAM 
(Singing) 

Julian Byzantine (Guitar) 

Derick Davies, ARAM (Singing) 

Georgina Dobrée, ARAM (Clarinet) 

Jean Austin Dobson (Singing) 

Michael Dobson (Oboe) 

Mary Makower (Singing) 

Hamish Milne (Harmony) 

Geoffrey Pratley, ARAM (Piano Accompaniment and Harmony) 


Resignations and Retirements 

Richard Bennett, FRAM (Composition) 

Russell Chester, BA (Lond), FRAM (Piano) 

Gervase de Peyer, Hon RAM (Clarinet) 

Charles Gregory, Hon RAM (Horn) 

Ross Pratt, FRAM (Piano) 

Simon Preston, Mus B (Cantab), ARAM (Organ) 

J A Sowerbutts, MC, B Mus (Lond), FRAM, Hon RCM, FRCO 
(Harmony) 

Stephen Waters, Hon RAM (Clarinet) 

David Wilde, Hon ARAM, FRMCM (Piano) 

John Wills, Hon RAM, FRMCM (Piano Accompaniment) 

Robin Wood, FRAM (Piano) 


Change of Title 

Derek Gaye, MA (Cantab), Director of Studies (formerly Warden) 

H Stanley Creber, Hon FRAM, Secretary-General (formerly 
Secretary) 


President 
HRH The Duchess of Gloucester 


Distinctions 


Marriages 


Deaths 
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Vice-Presidents 

Major-General R L Bond, CB, CBE, DSO, MC, Hon FRAM 

The Rt Hon Sir Alan Lascelles, GCB, GCVO, CMG, MC, MA, 
Hon DCL (Oxon), Hon FRAM 

The Rt Hon Sir Benjamin Ormerod, PC 


The Governing Body 

Sir Gilmour Jenkins*, KCB, KBE, MC (Chairman) 

W Graham Wallace*, FCA, Hon FRAM (Vic-Chairman and Hon 
Treasurer) 

Sir Ashley Clarke*, GCMG, GCVO 

Gerald E Coke*, CBE 

Sir Edmund Compton*, KCB, KBE, MA 

Miss Grizel Davies* 

The Director of Studies* (ex officio) 

Ruth, Lady Fermoy, CVO, OBE 

The Dowager Lady Harlech, DCVO 

Hilary P Chadwyck-Healey, Hon FRAM 

Frederic Lloyd*, JP 

Professor Claus Moser*, CBE 

Michael Pelloe* 

The Principal* (ex officio) 

Professor Edna Purdie*, MA, D Lit 

S O Quin* 

Sidney J Saunders*, TD, FCA 

(* Members of the Committee of Management) 


KBE 
Keith Falkner, FRCM, Hon RAM, Hon GSM, Hon FTCL 


OBE 
James Brown, Hon ARAM 


FRAM 

Joan Bonner; Derek Collier; John Yewe Dyer, B Mus (Lond), 
Hon RCM; Sidney Ellison; Kyla Greenbaum; William Llewellyn, 
B Mus (Lond); Noel Long, MA (Oxon), Pamela Petchey; 
Patrick Piggott; Oliver Vella 


Hon ARAM 

Kenneth Bowen, MA, Mus B (Cantab), BA (Wales); Marcus 
Johnson; Eric McGavin; Jean Stewart; David Wilde, FRMCM; 
Arthur Wills, D Mus (Dunelm), FRCO 


ARAM 
Patricia Brady; Derick Davies; Anna Instone; James Richens; 
Elizabeth Ann Roberts; Prabhu Singh, Mus B (Dublin) 


Angas-Creffield: Richard Angas to Rosanne Creffield, 29 July 
1967 

Maleham-Slater: Barry Maleham to Cherry Slater, 7 August 1967 

Turner-Morgan: Leonard Turner to Pamela Morgan, 28 March 
1967 


Patrick A Black, FRCO (28 June 1967) 

Brian Dunn, FRAM (1 July 1967) 

Eric Grant, B Mus (Lond), FRAM (7 April 1967) 
Aileen Hodgson, ARAM (June 1966) 

William Jolly (24 April 1967) 

Amy Neame (22 February 1967) 
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Sir Malcolm Sargent, Mus D (Dunelm), Hon D Mus (Oxon), 
Hon LLD (Liverpool), Hon RAM, Hon FRCO, FRCM (3 October 
1967) 

Dorothy Whyte, ARAM (25 April 1967) 

Denis Wright, OBE, D Mus (Edin), B Mus (Dunelm), Hon RAM 
(26 April 1967) 


Elizabeth Barnard: Play for Singing (Curwen) 

Ivor Foster: An Evening Song, for clarinet and piano (Schott) 

John Gardner: Cantata for Christmas (OUP, 18s) 

Joan Last: Grave and Gay (Bosworth); Carnival Procession (OUP); 
With my Camera (Freeman); Six Gay Dances (Freeman) 

Leighton Lucas: Mini-Music (illustrated by Michael Ffolkes) 
(Duckworth, 5s) 

Alfred Nieman: Three Songs of Villon (BVF Anglo-Continenta!) 

Paul Patterson: Symphonic Study; Rebecca; Symphonia for Brass; 
Toccata for Ifor James; Wind Quintet '67 (all NCO Publishing) 

Stephen Rhys & King Palmer: The ABC of Church Music (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 30s) 

Eric Taylor: Playing from an Orchestral Score (OUP, 21s) 

C H Trevor: The Progressive Organist, Book VII (Elkin, 8s 6d) 


Recital Diploma 

Piano Eleanor Wong 

Singing Helen Attfield, Dorothy Iredale 

Violin James Coles, Peter Cropper, Nina Martin, Marion Turner 
Guitar Anthony Rooley 

Clarinet Robert Hill 

Harpsichord Rosalind Bieber 

Harp Elinor Bennett Owen 


Recital Medal 
Piano Stephanie Bamford 
Cello Agnes Kory, Gayle Smith 


Division V with Distinction 
Piano Fortune Lewin 

Singing Anne Guthrie, Gene West 
Violin Rolf Wilson 

Cello Felicity Vincent 

Organ Desmond Hunter 


GRSM Diploma, July 1967 

Linda Aldcroft, Rosalind Annand, Janet Banfield, Janet Barwell, 
Barbara Bikfalvi, Helen Brockis, Anne Bryant, Michael Burbidge, 
Ann Callison, Margaret Caulton, Michael Champneys, Barry 
Clark, Alban Clarke, Laurence Cooper, Marian Cooper, Geoffrey 
Coward, Lorna Denegri, Valerie Dickson, Rosemary Dixon, 
Hilary Durbridge, Celia Foster, Margaret Frow, Edward Gregson, 
Margaret Grimsdell, Margaret Gunn, Stephanie Gush, John 
Hargreaves, Jennifer Haugh, Jane Hawthorn, Sally Hellier, 
Rachel Henderson, Jean Hornbuckle, Valerie Ingram, Peter 
Jacobs, Patricia Jack, Jennifer Jones, Sioned Jones, Brian 
Knowles, William Lee, Margaret Marr, Clare McDowell, Andrew 
Mitchell, Kathleen Montgomery, Jill Muddiman, Lawrence 
Ockenden, Jennifer Pine, Helen Rickard, Clare Scollen, Peter 
Scott, Roderick Sharpe, Margaret Shotton, Robert Smyth, 
Richard Staines, Elizabeth Stockwell, Ingrid Surgenor, Nigel 
Swinford, Gilliam Thomson, John Thomson, John Walmsley, 
Eileen Webber, Margaret Wright, Margaret Yates, Rosamund 
Yeomans 
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Eric Thiman, 

D Mus (Lond), 
Hon RAM, FRCO, 
President of the 
RAM Club, 1967-8 
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The Annual Dinner took place at the Connaught Rooms on 
21 June, with the President, Mr W Graham Wallace, in the chair. 
The speakers were Sir Gilbert Inglefield, Mr Guy Jonson and 
Lady Edge. The attendance was good, and it was generally 
regarded as a particularly happy occasion. The Annual General 
Meeting was held on 9 November, and Dr Eric Thiman formally 
took office as President. At the Social Meeting which followed 
a piano recital was given by Miss Valerie Tryon. On 16 October 
there was a Dinner at the Connaught Rooms in honour of Vivian 
Langrish’s sixty-year association with the Academy. Mr Wallace’s 
proposal of a toast was supported by Mr Guy Jonson, Mr Harold 
Craxton and Sir Thomas Armstrong. Miss Irene Scharrer then 
presented to Mr Langrish a book bearing the names of those 
present, and a cheque for 400 guineas. Mr Langrish’s reply gave 
a very interesting review of what had happened during these 
sixty eventful years. 


The President of the Club this year is Eric Thiman, an appoint- 
ment which will be welcomed by all members, since ‘ET’ has 
been on the Professorial Staff of the Academy for thirty-six 
years. 

Eric Harding Thiman was born at the turn of the century, and 
his entry to the musical profession was more or less accidental. 
Although he had received early tuition in piano, organ and violin, 
he had no thoughts of a career in music. His first post was at the 
headquarters of the (then) Southern Railway. Finding this uncon- 
genial, he began to play the organ professionally, eventually 
embarking on, and gaining, his FRCO at the age of twenty-one 
and his London D Mus six years later, an incredible achievement 
for one who was largely self-taught. His appointment to the 
RAM was brought about quite by chance. He just happened to 
sit next to the Principal (Sir John McEwen) at a supper following 
a choral festival at the old Crystal Palace where Sir John had 
presented the prizes (ET having been the organist). This for- 
tuitous meeting was indeed a lucky one for both sides, for since 
that day hundreds of Academy students have had cause to be 
everlastingly grateful to Dr Thiman for his wise and kindly 
guidance in their studies of composition, counterpoint and 
harmony. He recalls with amusement that in the early days, taking 
his teaching appointment very seriously, most of his pupils left 
after their first year of study, whereupon the Warden (Dr Richards) 
recommended him to deal with the students more lightheartedly 
—which he did, with the result that after the next year they all 
stayed with him! 

His own output of compositions has been great, ranging from 
church cantatas, solo songs, instrumental works for full orches- 
tra, strings, piano and organ, to a wealth of music for schools. 
The fact that he can list ten British and three American publishers 
is a tribute to the world-wide popularity of his music. He has also 
written standard textbooks in harmony, counterpoint, organ 
accompaniment and musical form. Eric Thiman’s own inclina- 
tions are towards the organ, church music and choral conducting. 
He has two choral societies and he is organist at the City Temple. 
He is frequently to be found playing at the Royal Albert and Royal 
Festival Halls as organist for choral performances. Only those 
who have been fortunate enough to conduct concerts with ET 
at the organ will know the blessed relief of having the instrument 
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in utterly safe hands, and of knowing that the organ part will be 
handsomely and tastefully embellished by a musician of integrity 
and skill. 

As well as all this, Dr Thiman is a member of the Council and 
an examiner for the Royal College of Organists, and an examiner 
for London University and for the Associated Board, for whom 
he has undertaken tours in S Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
He is also a well-known adjudicator at music festivals—a busy 
life indeed. All members will want to congratulate him on his 
election to the Presidency of the Club and to wish him a happy 
and rewarding year of office. 


Town Members 

Ardontz, Sona, 79 Princess Court, Queensway, W2 

Brown, Rosalie J, 72 Egerton Gardens, Seven Kings, Ilford, Essex 

Clifford-Smith, Dr Ronald H, 35 Highgate Edge, Great North Road, 
N2 

Garton, Graham, 75 Falconer Road, Bushey, Herts 

Greenbaum, Kyla, 47 Lyndale Avenue, NW3 

Holmes, Ralph, 32 Grasmere Road, Bromley, Kent 

McLean, Virginia M, 57 York Terrace, NW1 

Peak, Judith, 7 Falkland Road, NW5 

Read, Mrs Helen F, 757 King Henry’s Road, NW3 

Richardson, Arnold, 3 Glebe Road, Barnes, SW13 

Salmon, Barbara, 5 Hays Mews, Berkeley Square, W1 

Start, M Audrey, E/mbank Nursing Home, 38 Carlton Drive, Putney 
Hill, SW15 


Country Members 

Acey, Mrs F, 273 Gloucester Road, Cheltenham, Glos 

Amherst, Mrs Elwyn, Merrivale, Minehead, Somerset 

Bull, Mrs M, Flat 5, 59 Montpelier Road, Brighton, Sussex 

Castle, Miss E, Packwood, Sutton Place, Abinger, Nr. Dorking, 
Surrey 

Freeman, Mrs Kathleen, 7 Manor House Road, Glastonbury, 
Somerset 

Green, David LI, 74 The Grove, Horsell, Woking, Surrey 

Grummitt, Miss Peggy, 72 Eaton Grove, Hove, Sussex. BN3 PH 

Holt, Mrs Muriel, 39 Springfield Park, Bell’s Hill, Mylor Bridge, 
Nr Falmouth, Cornwall 

Little, Mrs A M, 776 Rushmere Road, Ipswich, Suffolk 

Rawling, Miss Barbara, Trevellan Nursing Home, St Teath, 
Cornwall 

Reiche, Miss Gwendolyn, 73 Bridgford Road, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham 

Rowlands, Mrs L M, Friars, Pilgrims Way, West Humble, Dorking, 
Surrey 

Shenstone-Gilbert, Mrs P, The White House, The Drive, Rickmans- 
worth, Herts 

Standing, Victor, 3 Shepherds Close, Odstock, Salisbury, Wilts 

Tucknott, Miss Jean, Shirley Cottage, Down Road, Bexhill-on- 
Sea, Sussex 

Turner, Mrs P A M, Copsley End, Crayhouse Lane, Outwcod, 
Redhill, Surrey 

Vella, Oliver, 22 Croxteth Road, Liverpool 8 

Williams, Mrs W G H, 28 Lon Pen-y-Coed, Sketty, Swansea, 
Glamorgan 


The Students’ 
Union 


Malcolm Smith, 
President 1967-8 


RAM Concerts 
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Overseas Members 

Allen, Mrs Jane, 1625 North Holliston, Pasadena, California, 
91104, USA 

Grof, Mrs W L (Doreen E Johnstone), 1410 Brockway, Saginow, 
Michigan 48602, USA 

Pratt, Ross, 720 rue Ste-Anne (2), Quebec 4, PQ, Canada 

Shale, Stanley, 747 Fort Street, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 

Ullman, David, Christchurch Grammar School, Perth, W Australia 


The Students’ Branch of the RAM was disbanded during the 
first half of the Midsummer Term, and its place has been taken 
by a full Students’ Union. For many years the Students’ Branch 
had been fighting a losing battle and had been unable to hold 
the interest of more than a small percentage of the students, and 
as it was running at a financial loss the Senior Branch decided 
some months ago that we, the students, should in some way try 
again and become completely independent. So it was that at 
the beginning of June work began on drafting a new Constitution 
on the lines of Union Constitutions from the RCM, RSAM and 
the RMCM. 

It would be impossible to write anything about the Union 
without expressing my sincere thanks to Mr Derek Gaye in 
supplying the basis for the Constitution and to Sir Thomas 
Armstrong for granting permission allowing us to form an 
independent Students’ Organisation. On Thursday, 6 July the 
first General Meeting was held in the Duke’s Hall. An estimated 
eighty students attended (far too few!) to hear the Warden open 
the meeting with a speech in which he stressed the importance 
of the Academy coming into line with other colleges in social 
aspects, and that the full co-operation of all students was neces- 
sary if the Union was going to be a successful venture. | was 
then left to put forward the constitution for adoption. Generally 
speaking most questions were dealt with simply and efficiently 
(I hope!). As in every meeting there were the obvious objectors, 
but with the help of the more conscientious students their 
objections were kept to a minimum. After forty-five rather anxious 
minutes the constitution was adopted by overwhelming majority 
vote. | should make it perfectly clear that the Committee in office 
was appointed by Mr Gaye and myself in order that a clear start 
might be made, and | would like to thank the students present 
at the meeting for accepting this fact and allowing this slight 
departure from the official procedure laid down by the Con- 
stitution. 

At the end of the meeting it was unanimously decided that Sir 
Thomas and Lady Armstrong should be asked to be Patrons of 
the Union, and that the title of Honorary Member be conferred 
on Mr Gaye, Mrs Deller, Mr Creber, Mr Golding and Mr Leslie 
Regan. | would like to offer our grateful thanks to them for 
accepting these offices. In conclusion may | say that with co-opera- 
tion between Staff and Students this new venture can be success- 
ful and prosperous in every way. 


First Orchestra 
2 June (Public Rehearsal) 


Mozart Piano Concerto in C, K 467 
Bartok Piano Concerto No 3 
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Rachmaninov Piano Concerto No 3 in D minor, Op 30 
Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloists Peter Pettinger (piano), Stephanie Bamford (piano), 
Jeremy Brown (piano) 

Leader James Coles 


19 June 

Shostakovich Festival Overture, Op 96 

Poulenc Organ Concerto in G minor 

Moeran Violin Concerto 

Sibelius Symphony No 2 in D, Op 43 

Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloists Peter Orme (organ), Marion Turner (violin) 
Leader James Coles 


Choral Concert 


18 May 

Elgar ‘The Music Makers’, Op 69 

Bartok Cantata Profana 

Conductor Frederic Jackson ` 
Soloists Annabel Hunt (contralto), Vernon Midgley (tenor), 
Malcolm Singer (bass) 

Leader James Coles 


Second Orchestra 


11 July 
Wagner ‘Lohengrin’—Prelude to Act | 
Beethoven Violin Concerto in D, Op 61 (I) 
Weber Overture ‘Der Freischttz’ 
Sibelius Symphony No 7 in C, Op 105 
Kodaly ‘Hary Janos’—Excerpts 
Conductors Maurice Miles 
and members of the Conductors’ Course: Donald Drake, 
Brian Ferneyhough, Richard Deakin 
Soloist Richard Deakin (violin) 
Leader Vasilakis Nicolaou 


Chamber Concerts 


10 May 

Edward Gregson (student) Three Songs 

William Elvin (baritone), Steven Migden (horn), Rolf Wilson, 
Angus Anderson (violins), Anthony Jenkins (viola), 
Christopher Van Kampen (cello) 

Brahms Two Songs, Op 91 

Yoko Takamuro (contralto), Jean Burt (viola), Ingrid Surgenor 
(piano) 

Mendelssohn Piano Trio in D minor, Op 49 

Catherine Dubois (piano), Carolyn Sparey (violin), Gillian 
Thoday (cello) 


21 June 

Bartok Sonata for two pianos and percussion 

William Moss, Philip Martin (pianos), Nicholas Cole, 
David Corkhill (percussion) 

Mozart Clarinet Quintet in A, K.581 

Gilliam Hopwood (clarinet), Marion Turner, Janet Schlapp 
(violins), Pauline Mack (viola), Haflidi Hallgrimsson (cello) 
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5 July (RAM New Music Club) 

Edward Gregson (student) Quintet for brass 

William Stokes, George Parnaby (trumpets), Christopher 
Larkin (horn), Alan Griggs (trombone), David Honeyball (tuba) 
Philip Pilkington (student) ‘Ainsi qu’une fleur qui tombe 

a l'eau’ 

Philip Pilkington (piano) 

Hugh Shrapnel (student) Mobile 

Philip Saudek (violin), Carolyn Sparey (viola), Geoffrey Murdin 
(cello), Edward McGuire (flute), Richard Turner (clarinet), 
Brian Sewell (bassoon), Brian Ferneyhough (trumpet), 
Christopher Larkin (horn), Edward Reay-Smith (trombone) 
Brian Ferneyhough (student) Three Pieces for piano 

Philip Pilkington (piano) 

John Cage Piano Concert 

Philip Pilkington (piano), Philip Saudek, Charles Barnes 
(violins), Geoffrey Murdin (cello), Roy Benson (double bass), 
Edward McGuire (flute), Norman Hallam (clarinet), George 
Parnaby (trumpet), Paul Patterson (trombone) 

Conductor Brian Ferneyhough 


Concerts 

26 April 

Corelli Sonata in D, Op 5/1 

James Coles (violin), Noel Skinner (piano) 
Brahms Four Songs 

John Duxbury (tenor), Peter Orme (piano) 
Brahms Sonata in E flat, Op 120/2 

Cynthia Makinson (clarinet), Noel Skinner (piano) 
Reger Toccata and Fugue in D minor 

Desmond Hunter (organ) 


24 May ” 

Bach/Liszt Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 

Michael Burbidge (piano) 

Handel Sonata in F, Op 1/11 

Bergljot Havnevik (flute), Valerie Dickson (piano) 

Leclair Sonata in G 
Anthony Rooley, Richard Turner (guitar) 

Debussy Sonata in D minor 

Angela East (cello), Pauline Fry (piano) 

Britten Six Metamorphoses after Ovid, Op 49 

Helen Powell (oboe) 

Prokofiev Five Melodies, Op 35bis | 
Sylvia Sutton (violin), Catherine Dubois (piano) 


14 June 

Brahms Sonata in F, Op 99 

Susan Sheppard (cello), Jonathan Cohen (piano) 

Beethoven Sonata in E, Op 109 

Dominic Gill (piano) 

Prokofiev Sonata No 2 in D, Op 94 | 
Andrew Cunningham (flute), Noel Skinner (piano) 


4 July i 
A Scarlatti Cantata ‘Su le sponde del Tebro’ | 
Patricia Gregory (soprano), William Stokes (trumpet), | 
Robert Aldwinckle (harpsichord) | 
String Ensemble (Leader Michael Fletcher) 
Conductor David Corkhill 

Mozart Motet ‘Ave verum corpus’, K.618 l 


New Students 


Michaelmas Term 
1967 
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Anon ‘Fair Phyllis’ 

Dowland ‘Can she excuse my wrongs?’ 

Chamber Choir 

Anthony Rooley (guitar) 

Conductor Robert Howes 

Ibert Divertissement 

Andrew Cunningham (flute), Norman Hallam (clarinet), Brian 
Sewell (bassoon), Robin Davis (horn), William Stokes (trumpet), 
Paul Patterson (trombone), Nicholas Cole (percussion), 

Roger Cutts (piano), Carolyn Sparey, Michael Humphrey, 
Alexander Suttie (violins), Pauline Mack, Elizabeth Woolhouse 
(violas), Robin Firman, Gillian Thoday (cellos), Carol Russell 
(double bass) 

Conductor Clive Fairbairn 


Recitals were given by Diploma Students of the Staatliche 
Hochschule für Musik, Frankfurt-am-Main on 30 May, and by 
Diploma Students of the Warsaw Conservatoire on 11 July. 


Evening recitals were given by Judith Pearce (flute) on 1 May, 
Rosanne Creffield (mezzo-soprano) on 9 May, Santiago 
Carvalho (cello) on 16 May, Christopher Elton (piano) on 25 
May, Rodney Smith (piano) on 1 June, Avril MacLennan 
(violin) on 13 June, John Stein (violin) on 22 June, William 
Elvin (baritone) on 4 July, and Thomas Igloi (cello) on 6 July. 


Malcolm Abbott, Pamela Angell, Helen Armstrong, 
Christopher Axworthy. 


Michael Baker, Jennifer Bale, Trevor Barker, Derek Barnes, 
Richard Barnett, Andrea Baron, Jill Bartlam, Audrey Bartlett, 
Elizabeth Barton, Louisa Bazalgette, John Bean, Olwen Bentley, 
Shulamith Berliner, Peter Bithell, Nicholas Blake, 

Sheilagh Bodden, Christopher Booth-Jones, Stephen Broadbent, 
Keith Brooks, Gayle Brown, Colin Brown, Pamela Brown, 

Peter Brown, Brian Buckingham, Frances Bufton, 

Susan Burchell, Denise Burnop. 


Stephen Cawkell, Caroline Chang, Philip Chant, 

Gretchen Chellson, Francis Christou, Linda Clay-Thomas, 
Kathleen Cluff, Michael Conroy, Susan Corbin, Lynden Cranham, 
Marcia Crayford, Julian Creme. 


Jennifer Dakin, Brian Dallow, Neil Darby, Andrew Davies, 
Margaret Davies, Frances Dean, Astair Demoz, 

Gawain Douglas, Margaret Drewry, Cecilia Dudley, 
Heather Dupré, Laurence Durston-Smith, Peter Dwyer. 


John Ellis, Roderick Elms, David Elwin, Jacqueline Emery, 
Nicolette Eustace, Catherine Evason. 


Raymond Farr, Emma Ferrand, Martyn Ford, Philip Fowke, 
Eric Freeman, Susan Friend, Abdul Fatah bin abdul Karin. 


Esther Gelling, Julia Gelson, Kenneth Gibson, Russell Gilbert, 
John Godbehere, Edwina Goddard, Robert Godfrey, lan Goffe, 
Jane Goldwyn, John Gosling, Pamela Gray, Annette Green, 
Ann Greene, Brian Gregson. 


David Haime, Sandra Hambleton, Mary Hannah, 

Elizabeth Hawkins, John Hendy, Andrew Hepton, Alice Herbert, 
Linda Hibberd, Christopher Hobbs, Judith Hockaday, 
Christopher Hocking, Michael Hoeg, Robyna Houldsworth, 
Carys Hughes. 
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James Ingram. 


Susan Jacobs, Wendy Jarvis, Mary Jessop, David Johns, 
Graham Johnson, David Jones, Elspeth Jones, Trevor Jones. 


Deborah Kay, Roy Kendrick, Miriam Keogh, Philip Knowles, 
Roberta Kyle. 


Robert Langston, Margaret Lanxon, Margaret Lawson, 

Gillian Leach, Michael Lee, Marion Lees, Susan Lees, 

Peter Leonard, Michael Lewin, Penelope Lewis, 

Helen Liebmann, Patricia Livingstone-Wallace, Penny Lock, 
Judith Lockwood, Gillian Long, Harriet Longman, Barbara Lowe, 
John Lowe, June Loxton, Robert Lucas, Helen Lyford. 


Sandra MacKay, lan Marshall, Richard Martin, Stephen Maw, | 
Nicholas Mayo, Fiona McClymont, Penelope McKenna, | 
Janice Millington, Anthony Monkman, Catherine Moon, 

Philippa Moore, Andrew Morris, Ingrid Murray, Jennifer Muskett. 


Nazri Bin Ahmad, Peter Nicholson, James Norden. 
Fanchea O'Boyle, Jane Otterway. 


Christopher Pearson, Lynn Peeling, Ann Philipps, 
Rudolf-Herbert Piernay, Edward Pooley, Diana Porteus, 
Eduardo Prado, Myra Puttick, Anita Pyrzakowska. 


Robert Quinn. 


Stephen Ralls, Rosemary Raynor, David Redston, Adrian Reed, 
Nicholas Reed, Jonathan Rees-Williams, Marian Remfry, 
Kathleen Renilson, lan Reynolds, Philip Rhinelander, 

Angela Richards, Susan Richards, Christopher Richardson, 
Jennifer Riggs, Susan Robinson, Delarre Rodda, James Rogers, 
Anthony Rootes, Robin Rose, Malcolm Rudland, 

Abigail Rusworth, Louise Rutland. 


Susan Salmon, Robert Secret, Angela Shaw, Smadar Shazar, 
John Sheldon, Paul Silverthorne, Valerie Smith, Peter Spink, 
Stephen Srawley, Andrew Stowell, Anglea Styles, 

John Summers, Marianne Szurma. 


Pwee Tjeng Tan, James Tang, Angela Tennick, 

Liang Haing The, Sandra Thomas, Christopher Thompson, 
Robin Thompson, John Thompson, Grahm Thorp, 
Elizabeth Tomlin. 


Carl Van Wyk, Moira Vaughan, Veeraphan Vawklang, 
David Vinden. 


Allen Walley, Belinda Wee, Patricia Weinberg, Hilary Western, 

Sheila Whalley, Elaine Wheeler, Kay Wheldale, 

Susan Whetstone, Gaynor White, Kay Whiteley, 

Wendy Willett, Charles Willmer, Robin Williams, Peter Witchell, 
Sharon Wolfe, Gloria Woodhouse, Gavin Wright, Celia Wright. 


The RAM Magazine is published twice a year (in June and 
December) and is sent free to all members on the roll of the RAM 
Club. Members are invited to send to the Editor news of their 
activities which may be of interest to readers, and the Editor will be 
glad to hear from any members (and others) who would like to 
contribute longer articles, either on musical or on general 
subjects. All correspondence should be addressed to: The 
Editor, RAM Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 
Marylebone Road, London, NW1. 
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